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Foreworii 



C'Jnc ol ihc niosi valuable services the Nalional lindownu'ni \or iho Axis can 
pnnidc is lo share inlornialion galhered from across ihe nalion. We are a natural 
conduit lor research on American culture, and Iroin the very beginning, ibis 
a^;ency has been ccunmitted to athancing and expanding knowledge in arts 
education. 

In the Arts limiowment awarded a cooperative agreement lo the Morrison 
Institute lor Public Policy at Arizona State L'niversity to conduct a 
comprehensive review of current research on the implementation of quality arts 
programs in our sc hinds. This publication is the result ol that process. 

rhe research supports our long-held view that the arts are valuable to a complete 
education. This compendium also idcntilics areas where more work needs to be 
done to make the ease for an increased arts presence in our schools. This book is 
both a map to the current stale ol arts education research and a guide to areas 
which need lo be explored. 

C')ther resources have been developed through the leadership of the Pndowment, 
olten in collaboration with the I .S. Department ol Tduealion and through the 
dedication ol numerous individual artists, researchers, teachers, and others, fhis 
coalition has led to the publication ol the .Ams fa/iuiuion Rcseureli .Agcmiu /oi t/ic 
/ unuc. the Cioals 2000 .Arts liducation Partnershii* , an arts education 
inlormation network on the Internet called Artslidge, and other ellorts to build a 
communit) ol learners in the arts. To lind out more about thc'se iniliatix es, 
please led tree to contact our Arts in T.ducation Program. 

As vou access the precis ol articles in ibis document, whether through print, 
disk, or the World Wide Web, 1 ask you lo consider that at bottom this research 
IS about human cognition, about how children and adults learn. Art turns a key 
m the imagination that unlocks barriers and lets in the light, l or parents, 
t ommunitv members, educators, researchers, public policy makers, and all 
.\mericaus who are concerned about the lilc ol our children and the luture ol our 
nation. 1 bclie\e that these lindings can help illuminate more clearK the unique 
role the arts pla\ in human understanding. 



jane Alexamlci 
c liuinmm 

Witional /’m/invmcnt jot (hcAtts 
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Introduction 



More than a quaricr million Americans serve on nearly 14,500 independent 
school boards and approximately 40.000 town, city, and county councils across 
the country. As many as 7.500 more citizens are members of state legislatures.’ 

I'or these frontline decision makers, dealing with the publics many needs and 
shifting expectations is a constant challenge. Complex issues, intense 
competition among interests, and too few resources make it difficult for leaders 
to adequately address the numerous dilemmas they face. The trends and realities 
shaping the current environment have compelled local government leaders to: 

• adopt multifaceted approaches to issues 

• require greater accountability for, and multiple returns on, public 
in\estments 

• utilize community resources in nontraditional ways 

• seek the private sectors ^Participation in, and contributions to, new 
community initiatives. 

At the same time, local education leaders are coping with a di\'crse student 
l^opulation, rapid changes in technology, and ongoing pressure from many 
quarters to increase student achievement and improve schools. In the 
foreseeable future, policy makers and the public’s decade-long interest in 
education reform is not expected to wane. Fdueation, with arts education 
increasingly recognized as an integral component, will certainly continue to be 
promoted at the national level. But, it is community priorities and initiatives 
that w ill have the greatest effect in the coming years on arts education in 
particular and education in general. 

rhus, in the field of arts education, the need for those who interact with local 
officials to act and communicate strategically is greater than ever before. One 
\ eteran public affairs expert observed that strategic action requires what he 
described as the "best" informatioti: namely, that which is "true, believable, and 
relevant to the audiences.” The audiences for the information in this report are 
priniarih local and state policy makers and those who work with them every day. 

An Information Tool for Schools, Communities, and the Arts 

A selection of a\ailable applied and academic research, this publication is 
designed as a tool that can help address the kinds ol questions local 
government, business, and community leaders might ask about arts education. It 
provides concrete information on topics from student achievement and 
perceptions to the status of arts education. 

Ot the 4^) reports, articles, and dissertations described in the following pages: 

♦ Six are evaluation studies of broad-based arts programs. 
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• Seventeen are smallcr-scalc targeted studies. 

• Nine present compilations, or overviews, of research. 

• Twelve deseribe attitudes among students and parents and public 
opinion. 

• f ive highlight the status of arts education and the arts' economic impact 
at the local level. 

Quantitative and qualitative studies are included in this compilation. 

Considering the trends noted earlier, "numbers" are particularly persuasive in 
working with funders, decision makers, and parents. However, qualitative 
research can provide equally rich information that could be missed in 
quantitati\ e measurements. Qualitative research often reveals what is most 
important in a situation and why. In addition, appendices list information 
sources such as arts education organizations, academic and practitioner 
publications, and Internet resources. The Quicksean table on page 13Q provides 
an o\'erview of all the research included. The National nducation Goals are 
referenced in Appendix D. 

Themes of Note 

Arts education has a long research tradition, and thus, this volume can refer to 
information on just some of the relationships between the arts and education. 
Because it could nen be exhaustive, the research presented here relates to the 
realities laced toda\‘ by local officials, educators, and the arts community. Six 
major themes emerge from this collection that reflect the issues and problems 
with which leaders and advcKates are concerned, including: 

• inmn*ation versus tradition in arts education programs 

• multiple delivery systems and links to learning 

• partnerships, community resources, and community-based education 

• indicators of program effectiveness 

• different "voices ' on the arts 

• education, arts participatitm, and economic impact. 

At the beginning of each of five major sections, brief introductions highlight 
what themes appear in the section and some of the connections that exist among 
the studies. Readers are encouraged to keep the themes and connectimis in mind 
while reading and using the publication. 

Promising Deveiopments for Arts Education 

Since ibe arts (starting with music) first became a part of the American public 
school experience 150 years ago, the disciplines have been incorporated into 
elementary and secondary education in \'arious ways and to varying degrees. 
Over time, arts education has experienced cycles of support and neglect by 
polic y makers, ediu*ators. and community leaders. Currently, the area is enjoying 
a promising period of renewal because of enduring concerns about the quality 
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and composiiion of American cducaiion and the arts education conmiunitys 
active involvement in the education reform movement at the federal, state, and 
local le\*els. 

In 1 W5, A iVeUioM at Risk sounded the alarm about the quality of American 
education as a whole. Five years later, the National Endowment for the Arts 
(NEA) highlighted the especially poor status of arts education in the United 
States with Toward Civilization: A Report on Arts EduccUion. These landmark 
reports and others set off waves of education reform across the countr\*. In 
general, reformers first emphasized changes in requirements, such as increasing 
the number of credits needed to graduate from high school. Next, how 
individual school sites were managed and the roles of parents, teachers, and 
administrators came under scrutiny. In the arts specifically, the NEA initiated 
joint planning efforts between state arts agencies and education departments to 
"make the arts basic to education, ‘ Although some had long-supported arts 
education, statewide arts education programs were enhanced or begun in nearly 
two-thirds of states as a result of the NEA initiative. 

Most recently, education reform has evolved beyond targeted actions to an 
emphasis on "systemic'* change to transform what and how students learn. High 
expectations for all students and curriculum standards arc primary strategies for 
reform. The Cioals 2000: Educate America Act, which received congressional 
approval in 10Q4, embodies the national consensus on the importance of raising 
expectations for all students and meeting high academic standards in core subjects, 
including the arts. In the federal statute. Goal 3 reads "all students will leave 
grades 4, 8, and 1 2 having demonstrated competency over challenging subject 
matter including English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics and 
government, arts, history, and geography. ..." 

Also in 1004, the Improving America's Schools Act reinforced the importance of 
the artj in relation to other subjects and as \ ital subjects in themselves. The 
voluntary Xudunul Standards for Arts Education were released that same year. 
These were the first standards developed in response to Goals 2000, and they 
specified what students should know and be able to do in dance, music, theatre, 
and visual arts at various stages in their K-12 experience. Goals 2000 is now 
being put into practice. As the implementation of the legislation moves to the 
slate and local levels, the Goals 2000 Arts Education Partnership, a consortium 
of more than 100 national arts, education, and business organizations brought 
together by the NEA and U.S. Department of Education, is working to keep a 
focus on the arts in stale and local plans and initiatives. 

Along with participation in education reform, research and information again 
emerged as an arts education priority during the late 1080s. National Arts 
Education Research C'.enters were established at New York University and the 
University of Illinois and were funded for approximately three years by the NEA 
and the U.S. Department of I'.ducalion The centers resulted from the first 
substantial federal investment in arts education research in 20 vears. In 1004 an 
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Arts Eiluuition Rcsiwch Ai^auia for the Future was published by the NI:A and the 
I’.S. Dcparimcnl of Education, The product of extensive consultations with the 
field and a conference sponsored by the t\\ o agencies, the agenda outlined the 
nicest pressing needs in three major areas: curriculum and instruction, 
assessment and evaluation, and teacher educatitm and preparation. 

In recent years, l(Kal community cultural plans have repeatedly focused 
attention on arts education. Concerns about the lack of programming and 
schoeds substantial cutbacks in the arts have been the catalysts for new 
initiatives. In some localities, new programs have started with public and private 
backing and substantial community support. 

Continuing Challenges and Mixed Messages 

.Arts education still faces many challenges, however. Competition for time in the 
curriculum, budget shortfalls, and long-standing stereotypes are just some of the 
barriers the arts face. Mixed messages about arts education also complicate its 
development. For example, survey research shows that a large maji»rity of the 
public supports arts education. However, this support is difficult io tap because 
many citizens and policy makers may actually know little about arts education 
and have a tenuous, if any, personal connection tc^ the arts. The arts potential to 
help students achie\*e educatiem gr^als is far-reaching, but the reality of much 
school arts programming is less than ideal. Many teachers report that they would 
like to do more with the arts in their classes, but they feel unprepared to do so. 
Each arts discipline has a unique history, language, and body of knowledge, but 
school activities tend to be limited to performance or production. Arts offerings 
begin to decrease in the middle school years, and by high school many students 
do not participate in the arts. For decades "modeT' arts programs have been 
initiated only to disappear w hen the pilot period ended. The mixed messages are 
also nxned in the complexities of the field, the nature of the arts, and shifting 
ideas on desirable goals. 

A Tradition of Questioning 

rhe questiems oi how and w hat to teach in the arts, how to prepare teachers, 
how to expand and develop the reach of arts education, and how to explain w hy 
the subjects are important have been studied and argued from many 
perspecti\ es. Research in learning theory, developmental psychology, aesthetics, 
and the arts disciplines has affected arts education. John Dewey, Nelson 
Cioodman, Howard Ciardner, Elliot Eisner, Rudolf Arnheim, Ralph Smith, Bennett 
Reimer, Richard C olw ell, John Cioodlad, Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi, Robert Stake, 
and Sitzanne hanger are just some of the researchers and theoreticians who have 
helped to build the foundations of arts education and have eloquently explained 
w hv the arts are critical to education. Mans others have also contributed to a 
\ast aivunmt oi arts education research. 
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C^uantily is nol an issue. Reports on research in pedagogy, [ihilosophy, history 
eurrieulum. policy and other topics have been published for decades in 
scholarly journals and practitioners periodicals. tSec Appendix C for a selected 
list.) University faculty (approximately 40.000 in IWU). Ph.D. candidates 
(nearly 600 in 1080-00'), and other experts working in areas as diverse as brain 
functioning and aesthetic development are continually adding to what is known. 
In general, howe\ er, arts education researchers, past and present, have assumed 
that arts edueatitm is inherently beneficial to students and society and ha\ e thus 
focused on improving discipline-specific teaching and learning. Far fewer 
resources have been devoted to understanding the content and results of arts 
study and the relationships between the arts and other areas. For the issues that 
are most likely to be of interest loealK; information has been limited. 

I nfortunately researchers have been hampered for decades by inadequate funds. 
Clearly a focused agenda (i.e.. Arts £ciuauit>n Re.sc(m /i Af^aiHa for the Future). 
financial support, and long-term commitment are all needed for the promise of 
arts education research to be fully realized. 

Sources and Searching 

This compilation of research summaries builds on past examples. For example, 
in l^^(^ the Kentucky Council for the Arts published Building u Case for Arts 
Fducation by John McLaughlin, which very brieily explained more than 100 
research articles and reports and categorized them under 1 1 ''ease statements” 
about the arts value to education. lowurd Civilicution described arts education 
research found in the Educational Resource Information Center (ERIC) 
datalntse. Ver\’ Special Arts, known formerly as The National Committee, Arts 
for the Handicapped, published a compendium of research on the arts and 
disabilities in I W2. The Music Educators National Conference, the National Art 
Etlucation Association, and National Dance Association have also made valuable 
\'olumes a\ ailable. Some state and local arts organizations have done research 
reviews on a smaller scale. These past publications provided a valuable 
foundation for this one and continue to be important resources. 

The developers of this publication conducted a wide-ranging search of existing 
research and information through F.RIC and other education, arts, humanities, 
psy chology dissertation, and business databases with the practical needs of the 
primary audiences in mind. CHitreach to associations, practitioners, editors, and 
researchers supplemented the database searches. A "f-ast Fax” survey was sent to 
hundreds of local and state arts agencies to identify studies that may not have 
been widely distributed or that were in the process of publication. I hc more 
than l()(^ responses provided a sense of what information was currently being 
used and wliai was needed most. 1 inalK. nuldicity and a recjuesi for assistance in 
identifying studies were distributed to more than 2(U^ organizations nationw ide. 
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Selection Criteria 



Approximately 500 applied and academic research reports and articles, including 
journal articles, teacher action research, dissertations, consultants reports, 
program evaluations, and external and internal school district evaluations were 
reviewed for this compilation. Selection criteria focused on materials published 
since 1985 that: 

• utilized sound qualitative, quantitative, or a combination of research 
methodologies 

• appeared in a recognized publication or originated from a recognized 
source 

• related to outcomes for students, teachers, schools, or communities 

• were relevant to policy makers, opinion leaders, the public, educators, and 
service deliverers 

® appeared to report on a quality arts experience 

• added to the body of knowledge about a discipline or arts education in 
general 

• contained implications and applications for one or more of the areas of 
education, advocacy, and policy 

• were readily accessible 

• reported on research done in U.S. schools or programs 

As selections were made, summaries were prepared. To develop an entr\; Morrison 
Institute research staff members and contributors studied the piece again and wrote a 
summaiA' that was critiqued and edited b\- other staff. Nearly all of the research authors 
reviewed the summaries of their pieces, and their comments were incorporated into 
the entries. Finally, drafts of the complete manuscript were reviewed and critiqued by a 
number of arts educators, arts practitioners, scholars, project advisors, members of the 
steering committee, and staff of the Arts Endowment. 

Because of the huge volume of research available, any search will miss some 
valuable items. Again, this compilation is not intended to summarize all of the 
research in the arts and education. It is viewed as another step in making 
information available to specific audiences. 

Five Types of Studies 

This publication is divided into the five sections described below. Following a brief 
introduction to the section, a summary of each of the studies appears. A citation 
and ordering information, when appropriate, arc also included. W'ithin each 
section, studies arc ordered to develop and build on a readers knowledge. 

• Broad-Based Studies 

I hese are large-scale evaluations ol multifaceted programs. Implemented at 
many grade levels and in a variety of urban and rural settings across tlie ctumtiv. 
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the studies auacern programs that tend to involve more than one arts discipline, 
inelude the arts in multiple roles, or involve a large number of people. These 
broad-based studies include qualitative and quantitative methodologies. 

•Targeted Studies 

These arc smallcr-scale program evaluations and studies using various 
methodologies. They also represent all grade levels in many locations and types 
of schools, but tend to focus on one arts discipline or type of student or to 
examine a specific research question. 

•Compilations 

This calcgor)" will be of particular interest to those who arc new to the arts and 
education. The entries in this section provide an overview of research in a 
particular area. The information, theory, and analysis in the works often cut 
across disciplines. 

•Attitudes and Public Opinion Studies 

These items address the publics and specific groups outlooks on issues and 
programs. Also included in this section arc studies that focus particularly on 
students perspectives about the arts and their experiences. 

•Status Studies 

These items provide a broad overview of the status of arts education and local 
arts' economic impact. 

Special Features 

•Icons and Indices 

Icons arc used to help readers locate the types of information in which they have 
the greatest interest. Icons identify the type of study, target groups, art 
disciplinc(s), and other features. A table of icons appears on page 9 , .Author and 
subjeet indices begin on page 159. 

•Quickscan Overview 

rhis table provides an overview of all ol the research, including related reading. 
In addition, because it includes the page number on which a study will be 
found, it functions as an index. Readers may want to review the Quickscan table 
first ti^ find studies most relevant to their iidormation needs. 
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•Electronic Access 



To enhance the distribution and use of this publication, it is available in print, on 
disk in PC’ and Macintosh formats, and on the World Wide Web (WWW) via 
Internet. The W'WW location is http://aspin.asu. edu~rescomp. Files can be 
“downloaded" from both the Internet and disk versions to facilitate use. For 
assistance with electronic access, contact (h02)%5-4525 or ((S02)Q(i5-283i at 
Arizona State University. 



Research in Progress 

Some in-process scholarly and applied research, which was identified through 
the search process, will also be of interest to readers. For example, continuing 
studies of musics effects on children's spatial reasoning sponsored by the 
National Association of Music Merchants have been widely publicized. The 
National Endowment for the Arts and U.S. Department of Education are 
sponsors of the Elementary and Secondary' School Arts Education Survey which 
will report on the status of arts education throughout the countr)'. A statistical 
report and a companion policy analysis are based on the responses of 
approximately 1,400 schools. An update of work done in 1990-91 and 1992-93 
on the status of arts education in Florida is an example of the types of studies 
that will also be undertaken soon. 

A final report is being prepared for the theatre component of the Arizona State 
University/Holdcman Longitudinal Study. This project began to follow two 
groups of kindergarten and first-grade students in 1985. In addition, a multiyear 
evaluatio!! of the 1 3-project Chicago Arts Partnership for Education has begun 
and will provide data on many aspects of wide-ranging school and communitN- 
partnerships. An A+ program initiative in more than 25 North Carolina schools 
will also be evaluated over five years. The National Piano Project is continuing 
with research on at-risk students and piano study. This ver\^ limited overview 
shows that there are a number of projects underway that should yield 
inlbrmation of interest to tliis publication's audiences. 

Foday's complex web ol problems and interests presents substantial challenges to 
local leaders. At the same time, authority continues to shift from the national 
level to the states and from states to localities. Since this trend is expected to 
remain strong in the coming years, the idea of “community" will increase in 
importance, W'ith strategic information and action, the linkages among the arts, 
education, and local concerns can be made clear and acted upon by leaders and 
citizens for the benefit of young people and communities. 

Endnotes 

1 c rnsus ('/ c rinrMum'JWs. lUuvau i^l tin* c ciisus. l .s. ncparinu-ni iil ( uinnu'icc, Oemher UH)4. 
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Broad-Based Studies 





Broad'Based Studies 



Overview 

♦ Six program evaluations 

♦ Multifaceted programs with staff development components 

♦ Locations in the east, west, and midwest 

♦ Elementar>' school to high school-age students with many minority and 
at-risk students 

♦ Community involvement 

Primary Themes 

♦ Innovation versus tradition 

♦ Multiple delivery systems and links to learning 

♦ Indicators of program effectiveness 

♦ Partnerships, community resources, and community-based education 

The programs summarized here feature some of the most prevalent approaches 
to arts education today. They reflect the trends of arts integration, 
interdisciplinary teaching with the arts, the combination of arts integration and 
specific arts instruction, and discipline-based arts education. Staff development 
was a component of each program, as was the use of community arts resources. 
The reports underscore the complexity of starting new programs and the 
importance of staff development to the process. At the time of the evalua ;ions, 
the programs had been in operation for between two and 20 years. Learning to 
Read Through the Arts, one of the programs profiled, was discontinued because 
of funding constraints in the New York City district. 

These evaluations present the arts in a wide variety of educational settings and 
explain the programs' positive, negative, and mixed outcomes. Because of the 
interdisciplinar>' nature of most of the programs, it is difficult to attribute effects 
specifically to the arts components, although clearly the arts play a part. The 
studies provide substantial quantitative and qualitative information that should 
be of value to many audiences. 
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The Schooled Mind: Do the Arts Make a Difference? 

An Empirical Evaluation of the Hamilton Fairfield SPECTRA*^ Program, 1992-93 

Richard L. Luftig 



This evaluation of SPEC TRA+. a four-year model arts edueation initiative, warrants 
attention from anyone interested in arts education. The research design, 
straightfon\^ard reporting of results, and realistic analysis and interpretation make 
this a valuable source of data for decision making and program planning. The 
technical, yet accessible, study points toward the value for elcmentar>' children of 
putting the arts on equal footing with other curricular subjects. 

SPECTRA+ was implemented in Januar>* 1992 in one elementar>’ school each in the 
midsized communities of Hamilton and Fairfield. Ohio. An outcome of a cultural 
planning effort led by the Hamilton Fairfield Arts Association (HFAA). now known 
as Fitton Center for Creative Arts, the integrated arts program is based on the 
Buigard Associates A+ program, although it was “customized ' by and for the 
communities. In these school programs, the arts are viewed as being as important as 
other subject areas. A school and community partnership, the HFAA serves as 
program coordinator, arts resource, financial manager, and evaluation sponsor. 
SPECTRA+ sites are managed b\' a committee of parents, administrators, teachers, 
and arts professionals. The goal is to provide all students one hour of instruction in 
music, drama, dance, art, or media arts daily. Artists-in-residence arc a prominent 
feature of the program. Intensive arts experiences for teachers are the mainstay ol 
regular professional development activities. An HFAA ccHirdinator spends time at 
each campus weekly. 

I he SPECTRA+ committees believe the following: 

• The arts are “in the school eurrieulum at a level equal in significance to 
the other academic subjects." 

• The program should “result in children performing better in all aspects ol 
school including academic achievement ... and greater degrees ol mental 
health ... as measured by behaviors related to self-esteem, self-expression, 
and creativity." 

• The program will create “increased and more positive relations between 
the schools and the community." 

• The program's nine guiding principles include evaluation. 

Published in January 1994, the first-year study explored the SPECTRA+ 
program's effects on students in five areas. Two schools in each of the two 
deinographically comparable districts identified 615 students in grades two. 
lour, and five to participate in the study 

rbc evaluator's hyp(')thescs were tested in three “conditions" or t\pes ol 
programming. SPEC. rRA*f, a “modified control" group, and a “lull contred" 
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gnnxp were created. The modified group participated in an innovative whole 
language program that did not include the arts. The full control group 
participated in the "traditional" curriculum. The study tested self-esteem 
(Culture-Free Self-Esteem lnventor)0, locus of control (Bialer-Cromwell Locus 
of Control Scale), creative thinking (Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking), 
appreciation of the arts (Arts Appreciation Scale), and academic achievement 
(Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and Stanford Achievement Tests) and reported results 
by program type, grade, and gender. The research measured group differences via 
pretests and postlests. Standard statistical measures wxre used to determine 
significance and relationships among variables. Pretest achievement data were 
collected at the end of the 1 Wl-92 school year; posttest data were gathered in 
spring 1993. 

Although methodologically sound, "real world" limitations affected the 
SPECTRA+ study somewhat. For example, the two school districts did not use 
the same standardized achievement tests and did not test all children in all areas 
ever)* year. Thus, comparisons between districts w ere not possible. Moreover, 
math achievement was explored only with fifth-grade students. In District B, 
comparisons were possible only between SPECTRA+ and the full control group. 



Torrance Testa of Creative ThinkinQ: 
Difference In Percentltea for Total Creative Thinking 
Scores 



StandartDzed Reading Achievement Scores District 6. 
Grades 2, 4. and 5, Difference In Percentiles 




SPFCTRA* 



Results of the first year study 
showed that creative thinking and 
appreciation of the arts appear to 
be developed through the 
SPECTRA^- program. The 
SPECTRA 4- students scored higher 
than the other groups on total 
creativity and appreciation 
measures. Also, SPECTILA^ 
students in District B made the 
most gains in total reading, reading 
voeabular); and reading 
comprehension against the 
traditional full control group. (No 
differences emerged in District A 
on the reading measures.) In math. 
District Bs SPECTR/\4- students 
scored better in math 
comprehension than the full 
control group. In District A, 
SPECTRA 4- students also scored 
highest on math comprehension. 



C>ontrary to expectations, the 
SPI:C'>TRA4* students did not 



perform better on total self-esteem. 
1 lowever, students in the arts- 
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oriented program showed positive etfects in the development of "parental sell- 
esteem." that is, how students thought their parents felt about them. No differences 
w ere found among the groups on locus of control. 

Based on the ldQ2-d3 data and analysis. Richard Luftig recommended that the 
SPI:C'.TR,-\+ program he continued and expanded. Lultig concluded, "The re.sults 
of this project demonstrate that sufficient evidence exists to support the idea 
that arts in the school is a significant contributor to the academic achievement 
and affective well-heing of children." 

The evaluation of SPF:CTR,\+ continued during the lQ^3-d4 school year. During 
Year 2. Luftig studied 230 second- and fourth-graders using the same measures 
and procedures as Year 1 . Students who had participated in the first phase ol 
research as fifth-graders went on to junior high schools and thus were not part 
of the second study. Preliminary results' for Year 2 reveal that SPECTR.\+ 
students maintained their gains and in some areas, including creativity, sell- 
esteem. some aspects of math and reading achievement, and appreciation of the 
arts, continued to improve. For example. SPECTRA+ students completed the 
studv with higher total self-esteem and social self-esteem scores than did the 
other groups. Luftig recommends additional follow-up with SPECTR.A-i- students 
and investigation of whether the program would be effective for junior or senior 
high school students. Ethnographic studies are another critical step to explore what 
asjx'cts of SPEC"PR,\+ contribute to student gaiits. 

Luftig wrote. "Year 1 of the studv found overall that the SPEC'TRA+ program 
contributed to the acatlemic and affective functioning ol the students. This was 
not to say that this was the case in all of the variables. In some cases, no 
differences were found between groups. In a limited number of cases, advantages 
were found for the two control groups over the SPECTRA+ group. Nevertheless, 
the results of Year 1 w ere encouraging and provocative enough for the evaluator 
to recommend that the program be continued. A major research question was 
whether those advantages found in Year 1 would remain. If anything, they grew 
stronger during Year 2. On o\'erall creativity, academic achievement tgiven the 
limitations of this analysisL sell-esteem, and appreciation of the arts, the 
SPEC TR.\+ students performed very strongly Tints, it is the conclusion of the 
e\ ablator that the program be continued, and it possible, expanded. 

Source: Richard L. Luftig. The Schooled Mind: Do the Arts Make a Difference!' 
An EmptricuJ Evaluation of the Hamilton Fairfield SPECTRA+ Program, 1992- 
9,3. Centei for Human Det elopment, Learning, and Teaching. Miami L’niversit\. 
C'>xford. Ohio, Ut'-H. 

l or more if-lormation: Litton C. enter for C reative ,\rts, KM South Monument 
.\venue, Hamilton. C'^H 4301 1-28 3 3. (31 3 '80 3-887 3. 
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Different Ways of Knowing: 1991-94 Nationai Longitudinai Study Finai Report 
James S. Catteraii 



riic Different Wins of Kmnving program was launched by the Galef Institute of 
Los Angeles in collaboration with educators. The Galef Institutes purpose was 
to develop an instructional approach based upon the premise that integrating 
visual and performing arts with social studies and other core curriculum 
subjects would improve learning outcomes for high-risk elementary school 
children. James S. Catteralls longitudinal, multisite evaluation study of the 
program provides evidence to support interdisciplinary teaching through the 
arts. 

The study evaluated the Different Ways of Knowing program as implemented 
through four school partnerships in diverse urban settings over a period of three 
years. It found the program produced significant positive effects on student 
achievement, motivation, and engagement in learning, and notable changes in 
classroom practices. The results offer considerable evidence of the effectiveness 
of three strategies: 1) intcrdisciplinar>- teaching that incorporates the arts into 
core curriculum areas, 2) instructional practices that actively engage students in 
the process of learning, and 3) professional development that enables teachers 
to collaborate with colleagues and adapt strategies to their unique classroom 
settings. 

Different Ways ol Knowing operates as a partnership between the Galef Institute 
and interested schools that serve low-achicving student populations. The Galef 
Institutes role is to provide professional development for teachers, including 
three days of summer training followed by on-site coaching in the use of 
interdisciplinary instructional strategies. The focus of the training is to assist 
teachers in how to teach the natural connections between the separate 
disciplines, with a particular emphasis on integrating the arts so students have 
diverse means of expression. Visual and performing arts lessons and content are 
regularly incorporated into interdisciplinary thematic units. Teachers are 
encouraged to create original lessons and approaches that incorporate national 
curriculum standards. They are also encouraged to promote active learning and 
critical thinking with their students, apply reflective teaching practices, and 
collaborate with other teachers. To participate in Different W'ays of Knowing, a 
school must have the long-term commitment of a large number — or “critical 
mass" — ol teachers and their principals. 

I rom the entire pool of Different Ways of Knowing schools, four were selected 
to participate in the evaluation stud>” one each in east Los .Angeles, west-central 
Los Angeles, south Boston, and (Cambridge, Massachusetts. According to 
C attcrall, the study was designed to “compare a large sample of children 
involved in program classrooms to children not involved in Different Ways of 
Knowing classrooms. A second major component was observing both program 
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and non-]irt)gram teachers working with the students in the sample as well as 



watching the development of program teachers over time." 

Specifically, the researchers wanted to answer two questions about both students 
and classrooms: 1 ) Do students who participate in the program perform better 
in school, show more positive attitudes, and appear more motivated than 
students who do not participate? and 2) Do Different Ways of Knowing teachers 
use instructional practices that are more active and engaging than non-program 
teachers? Of secondarv’ interest was the issue of whether outcomes were related 
to the number of years students and teachers participated in the program. 

In total. 920 elementary school students (grades K-6) in 52 classrooms were 
included in the study: half were Different Ways of Knowing participants and 
half were not. About 88 percent of participating students were identified as 
members of racial or ethnic minority groups. A wealth of quantitative and 
qualitative data from students, classrooms, and teachers composed the data sets 
for the study: report card grades, standardized test scores, writing and drawing 
samples, interviews and surveys, and classroom observations. Data were 
collected from spring 1991 through spring 1994 on overall academic 
achievement, social studies achievement, student motivation and attitudes 
tow ard school, and classroom practices used by teachers. 

.\lthough this evaluation was subject to many of the problems commonly 
a.ssociatcd with longitudinal studies conducted in real-world settings (f.g.. 
student attrition, lack of cooperation from some comparison teachers), it 



Ottferent Ways of Knowing fOWoK) 
Peroantlle Gains in SUndartllzed Achievement Scores: 
Language Arts 



generated impressive results. 
Significant effects were found on 
most indicators for which data were 
collected. Key findings are 
summarized below: 



• On average, students with one 
year in the program gained 8 
percentile points on a 




Different Ways of Knowing (OWoK) 
Comparison of Deport Card Gretles 



standardized language arts test 
students with two years in the 
program gained 16 percentile 
points; non-program students 
showed no percentile gains in 
language arts scores. 



v;v. 



• Students with three years in the 
program uutscored non-program 
students on the writing and 
tlrawing assessments of social 
studies content learning. They 
also had significantly higher 
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report card grades in the core subject areas of language arts, math, 
reading, and social studies, 

♦ Participation in the program was associated with significantly more 
positive student attitudes and achievement motivation, including higher 
intrinsic interest in social studies, higher levels of cognitive engagement in 
social studies work, and increased beliefs that there is value in personal 
effort for achievement. 

♦ Comparisons of practices used by program teachers with those used by 
non-program teachers showed several important differences: program 
classes were observed to have more interactive classroom discourse, more 
student-initiated topics and discussions, more arts activities integrated 
into instruction, more time devoted to literacy activities, and more time 
engaged in problem-solving activities. 

♦ There was an explicit, positive relationship between teaching practices 
used in the Different Ways of Knowing program and student outcomes. 

♦ Comparisons of teaching strategies and organization over the three-year 
study show increasing implementation of valued practices with successive 
years of participation; this suggests the value of a sustained program of 
teacher development. 

The evaluators themselves expressed some surprise at the positive results 
generated from this study: "The findings w^e report grew from w’hat should be 
considered a fairly blunt assessment design; that they emerged through our 
procedures is impressive. By blunt, we refer to a design based in four diverse 
schools which implemented the program in individual w^ays. ... With such a 
diversity of responses built into the design of the program, a quest for global 
effects across the implementing classrooms is asking much. Yet important effects 
emerged." By applying sound research methods, gathering a w'calth of both 
qualitilative and quantitative data, and allowing the programs time to develop 
and mature, a strong case has been established for the effectiveness of 
interdisciplinary arts programs such as Different Ways of Knowing. 

Source: James S. Cattcrall. Different Ways oj Knowing: 1991-94 Nutioncil 
Longitudinal Study Final Report, The Galef Institute of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, California, February U)95. 

f or more information: The Galcf Institute of Los Angeles, 11150 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Suite 1400, Los Angeles, CA Q0025, (310)479-8883. 
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Evaluating the Broad Educational Impact of an Arts Education Program: 
The Case of the Music Center of Los Angeles County’s 
ArtistS’in’Residence Program 

Doris L. Redfield 



The Music Center of Los Angeles County, Education Division (MCED) provides a 
wide range of school-linked arts education programs. MCEDs artists-in-residence 
program is one of the most visible and well-established. Through a partnership 
between UCLA's Center for the Study of Evaluation, Mervyn's, and the California 
Community Foundation, MCED was able to commission a study to assess the value 
and relative impact of the artist-in-residence program and to determine whether 
program goals were being attained. The result was a broad-based study of nine 
MCED artists involved in 16 residencies at 1 1 schools in 65 classrooms. 

The residencies represented five arts disciplines: dance, drama, music, visual arts, 
and creative writing. Using data from multiple sources (surveys, school records, 
interviews, case studies, and observations), the researchers were able to confirm 
the value of the artist-in-residence program as an educational option for at-risk 
students. 

When implemented under optimum conditions, MCEDs residencies include 
several specific components: 1 ) Artists complete a minimum of 12 arts activities in 
each of four classrooms over a three-month period. 2) Artists provide workshops 
for teachers to show them how to relate the arts to classroom instruction. 3) Artists 
involve families in the residency process. 4) The residency includes a performance 
component. 5) The residency provides a culminating arts event for students. 6) 
rhe artist and teacher work together to plan and develop extended classroom arts 
activities. 

For students the goals of the program are to enhance cooperative group skills, 
improve self-esteem, expand higher-order thinking skills, and increase 
multicultural understanding. For teachers the program seeks to increase their 
knowledge of how to use the arts in the basic curriculum and increase parent 
involvement. 

fhe rescarthers employed a pre- post-program evaluation design that compared 
data collected at the end of the residencies to a variety of baseline data. They also 
used participant surveys and several qualitative techniques such as observations 
and focus groups. 

As part of the study, more than 500 students in grades four through nine completeil 
surveys after participating in a residency that lasted from eight to 16 weeks. Survey 
results show ed that students expressed very positive attitudes toward their artist- 
in-rcsidency experiences. ITtrthcr, students expressed that they believed they had 
iinprovcil their highcr-orilcr thinking, communication, and socialization skills. 
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Results from other data sources generally corroborated these student responses. For 
e.xample, teachers perceived many positive outcomes for students as a result of the 
artist-in-residence programs. Students in focus groups reported that the program 
had improved their communication skills. Observations of artists' lessons showed 
that students were applying higher-order thinking skills such as anticipator)- 
thinking. 

/ 

I he researchers reported the following summary of comments from student focus 
groups; “Overall, the seventh-graders said that they learned how to e.xpress 
themselves better. They learned to do this in writing and by acting out their 
feelings in front of others. ... The high school students ... said that they felt their 
importance as individuals while also being team players in order to reach common 
goals within the conte.xt of a production." 

Report card data also suggested student gains. This should be interpreted with 
caution, however, because it cannot be directly attributed to the residency 
programs. Report card grades were available for 358 students in 20 classrooms in 
three schools. They revealed that grades for the reporting period after the 
residencies were significantly higher than pre-residency grades. 

The evaluation also found areas in which the program could improve. One of these 
was the development of the artist-teacher partnerships. While the intent of the 
program is for the artist and teacher to develop lessons cooperatively, there was a 
tendency throughout the residency programs for the artist to take primary 
responsibility for planning and delivering the lessons. It appeared that teachers and 
artists had different concepts of what was intended by the programs “partnership" 
aspect. The researchers made specific recommendations about this area: "Given 
that time constraints and various policies often interfere with the time available for 
quality planning, it is recommended that . . . quality time be specifically devoted to 
meaningful, cooperative planning. The extent to which the artists would welcome 
extensive teacher input remains untested. While the concept of true partnership is 
theoretically sound, it ma>- prove practically unfeasible." This finding highlights 
the need for artist-in-residency program planners to do more to facilitate teacher- 
artist partnerships. 



The researchers confirmed "the MC!:D Artist-in-Residenee Program exceeds 
expectations for meeting its goals." 

Source: Doris L. Redficld. Evaluating the Broad Educational Impact of an Arts 
Education Program: The Case of the Musk Center of Los Angeles County's Artists- 
in-Residcnce Program Center for the Study of Fvaluation, UCLA Graduate School 
of f-.dueation, Los Angeles, C alifornia, 19^0. 

L'or more information: C.cnter for the Study of livaluation, UCLA Graduate 
School of Ldueation, 1 320 Moore Hall. Mailbox ‘^>51522, Los .Angeles. CA 
U00«-)5-I 522. ( H0)20ti-15I2. 
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Chapter 1 Developer/Demonstration Program: 

Learning to Read Through the Arts, 1992*93 

Office of Educationai Research, New York City Board of Education 




Learning to Read Through the Arts (LTRTA) began in New York City Public 
Schools in 1971 through a partnership combining Title 1 funds with financial 
support from the Guggenheim Museum. Since that time the program has grown 
and evolved, and as of 1993 it flourished in eight inner-city schools serving 
Title l-eligible students. LTRTA was designed to integrate visual and performing 
arts with other areas of study for the explicit purpose of improving reading 



approaches to learning, including visual, aural, tactile, and kinesthetic learning 
styles. Program evaluations since the 1970s. including the most recent in 1993, 
have shown consistent and impressive academic improvements for students 
participating in LTRTA. The program was validated as a model developer/ 
demonstration program by the National Diffusion Network and has been 
adopted by numerous schools and districts across the countr)'. 

A 1974 evaluation showed that LTRTA students w'ho spent four months in the 
program made significantly highcr-than-expected gains from pre- to posttest on 
the reading portion of the California Achievement Test. In 1978 Bernadette 
O'Brien reported “evaluations of past programs have shown that the students 
improve an average of one to two months in reading for each month they have 
participated in the program.” A study conducted by Sharon Walker in 1981 
noted a similar pattern. She found that students in LTRTA surpassed the 
criterion for success set for Title 1 programs by gaining 13 NCE’s (normal curve 
equivalents), which moved them from a mean NCE of 27 on the pretest to a 
mean of 40 on the posttest. The gains held for all grade levels. 

The 1992-93 study examined the LTRTA program as it has most recently been 
implemented; as a school-based model focusing on multicultural content. The 
program provides intensive, long-term e.xposurc to arts-integrated curriculum 
by scheduling classrooms of students selected by school principals to attend 
approximately five hours of LTRTA instruction per week, for a total of a 
maximum of 150 hours in an academic year. 

In the LTRTA program, students participate in interdisciplinary, thematic, 
multicultural studies in which the arts play a central role. Reading and arts 
teachers collaborativcly develop thematic units and materials and also teach the 
classes, while regular classroom teachers further emphasize LTRTA content and 
concepts in their ongoing classroom instruction. Examples of thematic units 
studied during the 1992-93 school year include "Lolk Art and F'olktales Around 
the World," in which students created paintings based on African Andinkira 
patterns and read African folk and dilemma tales; "The Nations of New York,” in 
which students explored their own heritage and the ethnic diversity of the city; 



performance in low-achieving students. The program also offers “multi-modal 
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and “liast. West and Beyond. ’ in whuh students explored relationships between 
art and literature in both eastern and western cultures. 



rhe evaluators attribute the programs success to several important elements: 

• the use of thematic, multicultural curricula 

• the autonomy of staff at each site to dc\ clop content and materials suited 
to the academic needs of their students 

• the use of the four learning modalities (visual, aural, tactile, and 
kinesthetic^ to give more student an opportunilv to succeed 

• student access to original arts experiences through frequent field trips to 
museums and performances within the city 

• ongoing and multiple methods of student assessment, including both 
standardized and portfolio assessment 

• ongoing professional de\ clopment provided at the school sites 

During the school year, 890 students in eight elementary- schools 

participated in the program. Notably, six of the eight schools were under prior 
district review for substandard or declining academic performance, and the 
LTRTA program was instituted as part of their school improvement efforts. Four 
of the eight schools were selected to participate in the evaluation study. The 
study used a pretest — posttest design and multiple data sources (interviews, 
observations, student and teacher surveys, standardized test scores, and a 
holistic writing sample) to determine whether specific program objectives were 
achieved. 

Sim ey data revealed positive teacher and student attitudes toward the program, 
w ith mean ratings on many items receiving the highest possible score (c.g., a 
mean of 5 on a 5-point scale). Artist-teachers, reading teachers, and classroom 
teachers all perceived that LTRTA developed academic, artistic, personal, and 
social skills in students, and achievement data confirmed these positive 



iliai stutlrnts imptoval i)un stamlitti: iit u’l.iUtm t>i tin- c»‘*up nn whult tlu* test was mMitu'il II suuUttls sluwv 
n*’ 1 cam it im atv^ \hr\ lia\r irmaim-a in \\u sanu* trlaitu' lit«nt t^st to u*st 



perceptions. 



Oagreas of Baa(*lng PowarTast 
Maan Pra* and Posttast NCE Scores by Grada 



To evaluate reading aehievement, 
the researchers compared spring 
1992 scores on the Degrees of 




I 1993 scores, using normal curve 

j equivalents (NCEsM. They found 

‘ 'every grade made gains in these 
average scores in relation to the 
national norm except the third, 

... (.)verall NCT: gain for the 



Reading Power test to spring 



Grads 3 Grads 4 Grads $ Grade 6 All Grades 
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entire population was 1.34. In other words, the NC!l: seorcs showed that 
students gained position relative to the group on whieh the reading test was 
normed. 

The reading performance of students elassified as limited English proficient 
tLEP) was tested with a different instrument. The results showed that the vast 
majority (8Q‘)ol of these students mastered the five reading skills that had been 
targeted during the year. 

To evaluate writing achievement, the researchers examined the results from a 
holistically scored pre- and post-program writing sample. It revealed that 
students in grades two through six were writing better, and that the program 
had met its objective of improving student writing skills. 

Based on the ld^)2-d3 findings, the evaluators concluded that the LTRTA 
program had met or exceeded all of its program goals and that the program 
should not only be continued but expanded to serve more students in New York 
City Schools. It appears that LTRTA has withstood the test of time. Because the 
New York City School District has supported continuous evaluation to 
document the programs success, it has contributed to our knowledge about the 
arts as a vehicle for affecting academic performance in other subject areas. 

Source: Office of Educational Research, New York City Board of Education. 
Chapter I Dcwloper/Dcmonstration Program: Learning to Read Through the 
Arts 1992-93. New York City Board of Education, New York, New York, NQ3. 

Supplemental Sources: office of Educational Evaluation. Title I Children's 
Program, Learning to Read Through the Arts, 1980-81. New York City Public 
Schools. New York, New York, 1^81. 

Bernadette O'Brien. Tapestry: Interrelationships of the Arts in Reading and 
Language Development: Learning to Read Through the Arts. New York C ity 
Board of Education, New York, New York, 1P78. 

Liffice of liducation. G'tiggcnlu'itn Mirscmn Children's Program: Learning to Read 
Through the Arts. I .S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., DI74. 

1 or more information: Olfice ol Educational Research, New 3ork C ity Board ol 
Educatimi. 110 l.iungston Street. Room 728. Brooklyn, N3 1 1201, (718)035- 
3702. 
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The Humanitas Program Evaluation, 1990-91 
Pamela Aschbacher and Joan Herman 



Los Angeles Unified Sehool Distriet's Humanitas program produced significant 
positive results for students, teachers, and schools according to a quantitative 
evaluation study conducted by members of UCLAs Center for the Study of 
Evaluation. Humanitas students wrote higher-quality essays, were less likely to 
drop out of school, attended school more often, and reported more positive 
perceptions about their academic abilities than did a similar group of students to 
which they were compared. Their teachers also exhibited positive outcomes. 

The Humanitas program was initiated by the Los Angeles Unified School District 
in 1986 in collaboration with the Los Angeles Educational Partnership and four 
private foundations. By 1990 it reached 3,500 students enrolled in 29 Los 
Angeles high schools. According to the evaluation report, "Humanitas is based 
on the philosophy that virtually all students can profit from a conceptual 
approach to learning. Humanitas attempts to provide all students with 
opportunities to develop critical thinking, writing, and discussion skills and to 
offer them a sense of ownership in the learning process that many ordinary 
classes lack." 

The program emphasizes thematic, interdisciplinary instruction that draws upon 
relationships between literature, social studies, and the arts. The arts component 
includes in-depth study of art forms as they relate to important social, historical, 
and cultural events and to literature. Students also have direct arts experiences 
such as live concerts and theater performances and visits to museums. Students 
and teachers, who voluntarily participate in the program, are involved in a team 
teaching/learning approach three to four periods each school day, with the 
remainder of the day devoted to "regular” high school courses. Six of the 29 
Humanitas programs also incorporate a media ariist-in-rcsidence, though this 
element was not evaluated in the current study. 

Professional development forms an essential component of the Humanitas 
program. Humanitas teachers attended a week-long training program, ongoing 
in-service meetings during the school year, and extensive training sessions 
during the summer. Teacher Centers, established in 1989, pro\ide ongoing 
resi)urce and training support for teachers new to the program as well as 
veterans who want to improve their skills or renew enthusiasm. After interest 
was expressed b\ middle school teachers, the centers were opened to them in 
1990, and Humanitas was formally developed at the middle level. In 1990-91, 
100 high school and 50 middle school teachers from 36 schools participated in 
Teacher Center activities. 

T he evaluation, which was initiated in 1989-90 and continued into the 1990-91 
scluHil \ ear. was designed tii examine the effects iif the program on students. 
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leachcrs. and schools, as well as ihc cffcclivcncss of the Teacher Centers. The 
study sample included llth-grade students, teachers, and administrators from a 
representative sample of 12 Humanitas programs, and a matched comparison 
group of non-Humanitas participants. Data sources included student surveys 
completed in fall and spring, student writing samples eollecied in fall and spring, 
standardized language and social studies test scores, attendance records, student 
portfolio samples, and teacher and administrator surveys. 

\\‘hal did the researchers learn about the programs effect on students? The data 
revealed multiple positive impacts on student performance, behaviors, and 
attitudes, including the following: 

• Essays written by Humanitas students contained higher-quality writing 
overall, more conceptual understanding of histor>\ and more 
intcrdisciplinar)’ references than those written by non-Humanitas 
students. Further, low-achieving Humanitas students (those performing 
below the 35th percentile on a standardized language test) made gains on 
the essay equivalent to gains made by high-achieving students. 

• Low-achieving Humanitas students were significantly less likely to drop 
out of school than were low-achieving students from comparison 
classrooms. 

• Teachers reported significantly higher class attendance for Humanitas 
students than for non-Humaniias students. 

• Humanitas students made significantly more positive responses on 
surveys than did non-Humanitas students regarding the effects of their 
classes on their academic achievement. 

What did the researchers learn about benefits for teachers? Humanitas teachers 
also made significantly more positive responses than did comparison teachers to 
the majority of survey queries. For example, Humanitas teachers reported more 
often that their classes met the needs of students with above average ability and 
students with poor English skills: they reju'irted more often that their classes 
helped students see relationships, question and analyze material, write clearly, 
and articulate thoughts: they said more often that they have **very high*’ 
expectations for their students. 

\\ hat did the researchers learn about the I'eacher C.enters? As is olten the case 
with innovative approaches in education, strong stalf development was crucial to 
the success of the Humanitas program. It was provided through the Teacher 
C enters, which olfered sustained and intensive training for Humanitas teachers. 
The evaluation showed that teachers attending C enters were ‘TinanimousK 
positive" alxuit all aspects ol the training, and thev reported that their teaching 
practices and attitudes had changed as a result. 1 hev described increased locus 
on student outcomes, greater awareness ol multicultural issues, a greater 
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willingness to collaborate with colleagues and take risks, and an overall new 
enthusiasm for teaching, 

W'hile Humaniias is not an arts education program per sc\ it incorporates the 
arts into a broad and comprehensive humanities curriculum, resulting in 
reported henchts for high school students and teachers. The growth of the 
program to include many high schools and middle schools within the Los 
Angeles Unified School District speaks to its popularity and viability. Through 
partnering with foundations, the Los Angeles Educational Partnership, and 
UCLA, Humanitas has been able to develop a strong interdisciplinar)’ program, 
support it with professional development, and document its outcomes through 
an evaluation study. It should be a model for others interested in an integrated 
arts program at the secondarj^ school level, 

SourCB: Pamela Aschbacher and Joan Herman. The Humanitas Program 
Evaluation. 1990-91, Center for the Study of Evaluation, UCLA Graduate School 
of Education, Los Angeles, California, 1991, 

For more information: Center for the Study of Evaluation, UCLA Graduate 
School of Education, 1 320 Moore Hall, Mailbox 951522, Los Angeles, CA 
90095-1522, (310)200-1532. 
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Improving Visual Arts Education: Final Report on the Los Angeles Getty Institute 
for Educators on the Visual Arts (1982*1989) 

Getty Center for Education in the Arts 




The challenges of bringing about lasting institutional change in schools are brought 
to light in this report describing the experiences of the Getty Institute for Educators 
on the \'isual Arts. Early in the T^dOs, the Getty Institute set out to establish a 
coinprehensi\ e discipline-based art education tDBAE) program in 21 school 
districts in l.os Angeles Countx; The goal was for e\'er\' student in e\ ety classroom 
districtwide to receive regular, systematic \ isual arts instruction from a teacher 
trained through Institute staff de\-clopment programs. An ev aluation was conducteil 
along with the seven-year implementation of the program. 

.\ftcr a strong start and several "peak ye'ars" in the mid-N80's. the commitment ol 
mam of the 21 districts began to wane. At the end of seven years, the evaluators 
concluded that one of the original participating districts had abandoned the 
program completely; nine districts were at a "lip se'ivice" level of commitment that 
made it unlikely thc\- would sustain the program once the Institute withdrew ; fiN C 
ilistricts showed moderate support for maintaining some elements of the program 
in some settings; and six districts appeare'd to have the commitment to 
institutionalize the program in close to its original form. The clement most critical 
to those six districts’ success with institutionalizing the program was a high level ot 
district support that included formal adoption ol a DB.AE curriculum, adequate 
allocation of resources for training and instructional materials, school-based 
program monitoring, and effective communication at all kvels within the district. 

The DBAE Theor\ and model implemented in l os Angeles includes I In c ma jor 
elements; 

• the GOAl. that regular art instruction will lead to know ledge about art. 
understanding of its production, ami appreciation of its aesthetic 
properties 

• the R.\rK’>\Al .1- that art is a necessarx part of general education 

• C C'>N ITiNT that includes aesthetics, art iriticism. art historv. and art 
production 

« CT’RRICT ELM that is implemented districtwide and includes written 
plans for svsR-niatii. regular, and sequential instruction 

• (. (.IN 1 EX 1 that includes strong commitment from a disiiieiwide team 
incluiling not onl\ teachers but prineipals. boaril members, 
superintendents, and other administratois 
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Districts agreed to provide release time or stipends for teachers to attend 
Institute training and funds to purchase art curricula and supporting 
instructional resources. An intensive, multitiered teacher development 
component was supported by the Institute and included three-week-long 
summer programs, seminars, leadership training for the core district teams, short 
workshops throughout the > ear, and summer renewal programs. 

1 hroughout the seven-year implementation, the e\'aluation documented support 
for the program in many participating districts as evidenced by positive effects 
on teacher attitudes, adoption of DBAE curricula, increases in the amount of art 
instruction, and an enthusiastic response from students recci\'ing DBAE 
instruction. Some districts were more successful than others, and the evaluation 
provided feedback to the Institute about how to make program changes to 
ensure success at as many sites as possible. However, by 1988 (the sixth year of 
the program) the e\’aluators found that only about one-third of the 10,000 
teachers in participating districts had received any DBAE training, and about 
one-half of those had had only one to five hours of training. 

At the end of the 1990-91 school year, two years after the Getty Institute support 
ended, the evaluators returned to the 21 districts to intcr\'iew members of the 
core teams about the status of DBAE in their districts. These interviews revealed 
that, compared to their "peak years" of implementation, support for the DBAE 
programs had diminished across the board. Although teachers who had been part 
of the original cadre that received intensive training directly from the Institute 
remained committed, their numbers were decreasing as they moved out of the 
districts or retired. Many of those who remained had adapted the DBAE model 
into an integrated approach in which art was taught with literature or social 
studies. 

lAaluators documented the substantial harriers to large-scale implementation, 
including the following: 
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• Turnover among teachers, administrators, and board members created a 
lack of institutional mcmor>^ about the original intent of the DBAE 
program and little commitment to its survival. 

• I he summer institutes were not sufficient to ‘'grow" a new generation of 
fresh support for the program. 

• Severe biulgetary cutbacks associated with Calilornias economic recession 
made it almost impossible for tlistricts to maintain financial support for 
the program. 

• The move toward arts integration was at odds with the Institutes DBA!: 

I heory and vision for the arts in the curriculum. The evaluators 
concluded, "it is all too easy to use the art solely as the vehicle for art 
history, in which the content of the artworks is what is discussed, and the 
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aesthetic, critical, and production aspects are ignored because they do not 
fit in, ' 

Despite the challenges of institutionalising a comprehensive DBAE arts 
education model, the Getty Institute took the lessons from this experiment 
seriously and changed its approach for the future. A maintenance coordinator 
continues to work with the original 21 districts in an attempt to revitalize their 
understanding of and commitment to the program. In an effort to allow districts 
the flexibility needed to adapt the model to local contexts, a Regional Grant 
Program was developed to provide grants to consortia of school districts, 
universities, art museums, and other agencies. Regional centers in Florida, 
Tennessee, and elsewhere have .i<ade substantial contributions to teacher 
training and program development. An evaluation of the regional program is 
anticipated at the end of For four years the program was part of the 
National Diffusion Network (NDN) of the U.S. Department of Education, which 
assisted school districts nationwide in adapting or adopting the DBAE approach. 
The Gettv Center subsequently withdrew from the NDN and developed its own 
national dissemination program. 

The Getty Institute for Educators on the \ isual Arts began the DBAE project 
with high hopes for changing the way visual arts are taught in schools. This 
hope was supported by a long-term commitment of money and human 
resources, yet lasting changes in schools were not achieved for a number of 
design-related and environmental reasons. The lessons from this pioneering 
large-scale effort can and should make a dilference in the development and 
implementation of other arts programs. 

Source: Getty Center for Education in the Arts. Improving Visual Arts Education: 
Final Report on the Los Angeles Getty Institute for Educators on the Visual Arts 
(1982-1989). Getty Center hir Education in the .\rts. The J. Paul Getty Trust, 
Santa Monica, California, 

fau more information: Getty Center for Education in the Arts. 401 W'ilshire 
Boulewird. Suite 050, Santa Monica. C.-\ 00401-1455, (310)305-6557. 
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Targeted Studies 
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Targeted Studies 



Overview 

• Quantitative and qualitative research 

• Community-based and school-based program evaluations and studies 

• Nationwide locations 

• Focus on teachers in some studies 

• Preschool students to adult learners 

• Children with special needs, at-risk students, urban and rural students 

Primary Themes 

• Innovation versus tradition 

• Multiple delivery systems and links to learning 

• Indicators of program effectiveness 

• Partnerships, community resources, and community-based education 

• Different “voices" on the arts 

The targeted studies tend to be arranged by scale from the broadest to the 
narrowest. A nationwide study. Safe Havens, and a look at Arts Partners are the 
first entries. A summary of academic achievement data from one elementary 
school completes the section. In between, the studies include the arts as both the 
means to an end and the arts as ends in themselves. The selections show the arts 
in diverse settings with different participants and present a range of findings. 
Taken together, these entries point towards the relevance of the arts to many 
educational missions. 

The teacher-focused studies illustrate the potential of using widely accepted staff 
development models to enhance arts teaching by specialists and by regular 
classroom teachers. From the qualitative studies in this section, readers may 
begin to gain insights into the perspectives and outlooks of arts participants. 
These may help readers understand how particular individuals perceive the 
effects of arts instruction. 

Although the arts have been recognized as an economic development strategy for 
some time, their connection to community development is just beginning to be 
realized fully. These studies involve a variety of links between education and 
communities that reflect the composition and needs of specific localities and the 
potential for corporate support and public/private partnerships. 
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Arts and Cognition: A Study of the Reiationship Between Arts Partners Programs 
and the Deveiopment of Higher Levei Thinking Processes in Eiementary and 
Junior High Schooi Students 

Caroi Fineherg 



Dues a quality artist-in-rcsidcncc program help students to acquire, internalize, and 
transfer critical-thinking and problem-solving skills? This important question was 
explored in the Arts and Cognition study, in an attempt to validate the claims and 
assumptions of many arts educators that participation in arts education programs 
enhances students' ability to apply higher-level thinking to the arts and to other 
content areas. The in\'estigator found e\idcncc that students participating in Arts 
Partners had increased opportunities to use critical-thinking and problem-solving 
skills in their artist-in-residcncc lessons; in addition, students apjilied concepts ami 
learnings from other subject areas as they c.xplorcd the arts. 

.\rts Partners began in N84 and currently serves 21 ol 32 New York Cit> school 
districts. It is a multiagency effort involving 15 arts agencies that provide 
professional performing, visual, and dramatic artists to work in targeted schools, 
typically for 10 weeks. The program's purpose is "to expand the cultural 
resources available to our students and to expand their effccti\ cncss in the 
school curriculum. ... By working together, we hope to lind new wa>s in which 
the arts can help schools meet their priorities and introduce children to the 
creative stimulation of the arts. " 

School districts, in collaboration with arts agencies, apply to the .\rts Partners 
CAHincil for competitive grants to participate in the .\rts Partners program. 1 he 
district must develop program goals and objectives, select target schools lor 
participation, and commit to provide other types ol arts education programs or 
experiences for students to augment the residency. .Although continued funding 
from year to \ ear is not guaranteed, the \ ast majorit> of pnigrams ha\ c been 
supported over multiple years. 



l ive .Arts Partners artist-in-resiileneics, representing five artists working in three 
arts areas (visual, theatre, dance) were selected to participate in the c\aluation 
studv. The five residencies represented a wide variety of school settings. sclu>ol 
demographic compositiims. and relationships between the artists and teachers, 
rhe artists all had received high ratings for their work with schools during the 
\ears prior to the study. 

Several types iif qualitati\ c data were gathered: teachers and artists reported on 
student use of critical-thinking and ]iroblem-soK ing skills; student work was, 
collected and holistically scored; student interviews were tape recorded: and 
lessons from the beginning, midelle, and end ol each ol the li\ e residencies were 
obscrN cd and documented, with the intent of obtaining concrete examples of 
artists eliciting critical-thinking and problcm-soh ing skills Irom students. 
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Crilical thinking was operationalized for this study by combining the work of RJ. 
Swartz and D.N. Perkins with Blooms taxonomy of higher-level thinking skills. 
Thus, the researcher looked for artmaking activities that exemplified seven types of 
thinking skills {c.g., representation of an idea, speculation) and four categories of 
higher-level thinking (application, analysis, synthesis, evaluation). Although the 
five artists were about evenly distributed along a continuum representing the use of 
strategies to encourage critical thinking, all of the artists were observed to be 
effective at various times in promoting particular thinking skills. 

From the evidence gathered during the observations, a model emerged 
suggesting that six key factors, listed below, influence student cognitive growth. 
These factors were not dependent upon external conditions like classroom 
settings or exceptional effort on the part of the regular classroom teacher, but 
rather depended upon the skill and experience of the resident artist. 

• artistic expertise 

• effective instructional strategies 

• clear thinking skills goals 

• challenging artmaking problems or tasks 

• time for planning and artmaking commensurate with the problem 

• enthusiasm 

At the same tunc, observatitms were made of student behaviors and the transfer 
of learning. Fhc researcher expected to find that students would apply new arts 
learnings to other academic domains, but she actually found an opposite 
phcnomciitni. Students were observed to draw upon their learnings from the 
"core ' disciplines for much of the content for their art works — the books, 
masks, sculptures, and dances they created. It appeared that the open and 
exploratory nature of the arts lessons allowed students to more actively e.xplore 
their “regular ‘ subject areas. 



Arts and C!ogniiion is one of few studies that has attempted to examine the 
e.xplicii relationship between the arts and higher-level thinking skills. The 
findings arc not conclusive, and they are based mostly on data about the nature 
of the activities and interactions obsen-ed during residency lessons. 

Nevertheless, this study provides a point of departure both as a model for 
planning artist-in-rcsidence programs and for evaluating the effect of study of the 
arts on higher-level thinking processes. 

Source: Carol 1 ineberg. Arts and Cognition: A Study of the Relationship Between 
.Arts Fortners Progroms and the Development of Higher Level Thinking Processes 
in Illemcntafy and Junior High School Students. C.F. Associates and the Arts 
Partners C oumil. New York. New York. October 1^01. 

I i^r more information: CM; Associates, West find A\enue, New ^brk City, NY 
10024, (21 2)724- and the Arts Partners C'ouncil, I 31 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn. NY 11201. j i 
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Safe Havens: Portraits of Educational Effectiveness in Community Art Centers 
That Focus on Education in Economicaiiy Disadvantaged Communities 

Jessica Davis 



Arts education docs not have to lake place in schools. Community art centers 
have been providing arts experiences and education for children and adults for 
decades. The community art centers showcased in Safe Hawns present five 
different models of cffecli\eness based on Project Co-Arts “authentic" assessment 
model: "Authentic assessment is constructed out of objectives and criteria that 
are rele\ ant to and valued by the field itself — not imposed from outside in," 

The Project Co-Arts researchers sought to reflect the di\*crsil\’ of community art 
centers and explore difTcrenl models of cffecli\’eness that “might demonstrate the 
flexibility of our developing evaluative frame," For Project Co-Arts, "educational 
effectiveness is not a what that either happens or not; it is a t\ hcn that happens more 
or le,ss and is marked b\* certain identifiable s\*mptoms," The report describes these 
characteristics in five centers in distressed inner-city communities. Safe Hawns 
showcases grassroots efforts as \ ehicles for learning and community development 
and provides ways to assess the relationships among goals, practices, and outcomes. 
Sponsors of other in-school and community arts programs would benefit from 
studying these centers visions and methods and the application of the assessment 
model to ku'al situations. 

The qualitative “portraits" illustrate how the arts can make a diflerence lor 
individuals and support learning in even the toughest settings, "Safe Hawns 
speaks to the connection that is securely maintained between community and 
center and the ability of the center to be there constantly for its students in a 
world in which uncertainly abides." The Safe Hawns examples were chosen after 
an intensive survey and interview process. As the research progressed, four 
"dimensions" emerged that play a role in effectiveness; 

• teaching and learning — how and w hy the center provides instruction 

• journey — the centers history from its beginning to its vision for the 
future 

• communilv — the communitv each center serves 

• organization — the operational structure ol the center 

Through the portraiture technique, researchers explored these dimensions in five 
centers across the country. A w eck of observation in each center supplemented 
information gathered in the survey and intcr\*iew phases. ,Su/c Havens described 
ihesc centers: 

« The Artists C ollective, Hartford, Connecticut 

In downtown Hartford, arts classes and pciii>rmanccs with emphases on 
Alrican American traditions and cultural awareness are provided lor 
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children ol all ages. Themes: safe haven, family, the pnx'ess of being 
somebody, and riles of passage 

• MollyOlga Neighborhood An Classes, Buffalo, New York 

On Buffalo’s Hast Side, visual art classes and exhibitions are open to 
anyone. Tlienu’.s: constant sur\ ivor, the model of the professional artist, 
realislie accessibility 

• The Manchester Craftsmens Guild, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Classes in ceramics, photography, and other an forms draw students, but 
they enter a program that encourages them to go to college and be able to 
enter the workforce. The Guild is connected with the Bidwcll Training 
Center, an adult vocational center. Thcmc,s: place in the sun, winning the 
right to be heard, relationships 

• Plaza de la Raza, Los Angeles, California 

The restoration of Lincoln Park in east Los Angeles led to the creation of 
an art, dance, and music center that serves the Hispanic community. 
Themes: come and be together, voice, definition 

• I!asl Bay Center for the Performing Arts, Richmond, California 
Dedicated to revitalizing traditional art forms and presenting 
ccmlemporary arts, the center supports ensembles and provides classes for 
a diverse city that is overshadowed by San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Berkeley. Themes: relevance, collective effort, deliberate movement 

The centers are the results of an individual or small gnnip of artists' vision for 
the arts and children, families, and communities. Their visions are carried out 
ihnntgh classes, private study, performances, community scr\nce, and 
relationships with professional artists and are rcllecled in each centers themes. 
Despite the diversity amcmg the centers, common descriptors also emerged from 
the five portraits. 

laken together, these centers: 

• "espouse and engage the power of art to iranslorm and/or articulate 
personal identities, 

® cultivate strong relationships among center constituents (teachers, 
students, parents, staff), 

• know and carefully attend to the interests and needs ol the communities 
they serve. 

• provide enduring oases for students and families, and 

• attend to their own jm^cess of development and iransformalum, ' 

rhe nuillitaceled C o-Arls Assessment W heel illustrates llie model. The Hrst level 
is the four identified dimensions: leaching and learning, journey, community, 
organization, fhe sec(md level is relleclion on the relationships anumg goals. 
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practice, and outcomes. The third layer requires the "halanced reconciliation 
betw een four different hut nuilually informative pairs of process dichotomies or 
j’cnerativc tensions." See the pairs in the lij;ure below. 




The portraits of the centers and the description of the assessment model provide 
a new outlook on efiectiveness and measurement, fhe assessment model 
requires rellcction and llexihilitv. The five examples show w hat can happen 
when these ate joined with a vision for community service and development. 

Source: lessic.. navis. Safe Hawns: hu traits oj hducational Ljfvctiwm'ss in 
( (iimminitv Art Centers ihat I oeus an tdueatian in lUanomkally Disadvantaf^ed 
( anununities. Project t o-.\rts, t ambridj’c. Massachusetts, November 

1 or more information: Harvard Project Zero, Harvard t.raduate Sehool ol 
1 ducation. Room >21 1 on^;lellovv Hall, .\ppian Wav, t. ambridge. MA 021 TS. 
lOl 7)4'-) >-4 H2, 
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Evaluation of Wolf Trap institute for Early Learning Through the Arts: 1991*92, 
1992*93, 1993*95 

Bruce Torff 



Docs an ariisl-in-rcsidcncy program show benefits for at-risk preschoolers and 
their teachers? This was the question posed by researchers from Har\*ards 
Project Zero, who conducted a four-year investigation into the effects of the 
Wolf Trap Institute for Early Learning Through the Arts program. Begun by the 
Wolf Trap Institute in Washington, D.C., the program provides seven-week 
performing arts residencies in Head Start preschools at several locations across 
the country. The focus of the program is to offer quality performing arts 
experiences to low-income children and to enhance teacher skills in 
incorporating performing arts — music, movement, and drama — into the 
regular curriculum. 

Artist-teachers are trained by the Wolf Trap Institute to use a residency 
curriculum in preschool classrooms. The residency consists of two lessons per 
week over a period of seven w ecks. The artist-teachers are encouraged to tap 
ideas from the teachers ongoing curriculum and incorporate them into the arts 
residency activities. For example, if the classroom teacher is teaching students 
about "the senses," the artist designs performing arts activities related to that 
topic during residency classes. The artist also is expected to collaborate with the 
teacher on lesson planning and to act as a teacher-trainer so that teachers can 
acquire the skills needed to continue using the performing arts activities and 
concepts after the residency is over. 

The first two years of the evaluation study involved classroom observations, 
interviews, and analysis of materials and paperwork to determine whether 
Students and teachers benefitted from participating in Wolf Trap residencies. In 
year one, two residencies in Washington, D.C., were examined; in year tw^o, 
residencies in Tennessee and Arizona were the subject of study. This sample of 
programs provided a range of geographic locations, artist-teacher approaches, 
and student populations, and the consistency of results for teachers and students 
over the two vears was notable. 



Mean Scores for Student Engagement 
During Wotf Trap Residencies 



The study of change in students 
consisted of coded observ ations of 
two important aspects of student 
activity: student engagement, 
defined as the level of attentiveness 
to and participation in the activity; 
and s()dul ptirtieipution, meaning 
the level of student interaction 
with peers. Six Wolf Trap classes 
and six noivWoll Irap "regular" 
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classes w ere observ ed during each 
residency: Uvo al the beginning, two 
in the middle, and two at the end. 

For both years the researchers found 
that Wolf Trap classes had 
significantly higher levels of student 
engagement and social participation 
than did non-Wolf Trap classes. 
Slightly higher engagement scores at 
the beginning of the program were 
attributed to a novelty effect. 

Further, results show’cd that the residency acti\ ities were developmentally 
appropriate for the age of the children and that they provided opportunities (i,r„ arts 
instniction and experiences) that wx're not present in regular classroom actix ity. 

Results related to changes in teachers were less striking. In fact, the researchers 
found that the prc')gram was falling short of its goals of involving teachers in the 
residencies and changing teachers practices in post-residency classes. 
Observations and interview’s revealed that the Wolf Trap approach to training 
tended to be "modeling plus notebooks" and that this approach was insufficient 
to impact classroom teaching styles after the residencies ended. 

Specific recommendations were made in the second \ ear evaluation report to 
strengthen the teacher training component. The researchers suggested that, by 
increasing teacher in\*ol\*cment during the residencies, teachers would be more 
likely to use arts-based instruction after the residencies. The result these 
recommendations w'as the development, implementation, and evaluation ol the 
Wolf Trap Plus model for staff development, an apprenticeship approach that 
invoK’cs structured conferencing, planning, and co-teaching between the artist- 
teacher and regular teacher. After tw o years of e\’aluation, the researchers 
dctcmiincd that the model fostered desired positive changes in teaching practices. 

The Wolf Trap Institute for Farly Learning Through the Arts appears to benefit 
at-risk preschoolers by actively engaging them in quality arts activities and 
experiences. Further, Wolf Trap Plus shows promise as an effective 
apprenticeship model for teacher training in the arts. The research component 
for these programs was long-term and provided valuable information for 
program improvement as the Wolf Trap residency programs matured and 
e.xpanded. 

Source: Bruce forff. l:\aluation of Wolf Trap Institute for Early l.carninf; Through 
the Arts: Annual Reports 1991-92 and I992-9T. Harvard Project Zero, 
('anihridge, Massachusetts, 1^^4. 

Supplemental Source: Bruce huTf and l-dward Warburton. AH,s-B(i.sed 
fnsO tirlimi mu/ Professional Deyelopment: Riport of the Wolf Trap Evaluation 
Projeet: 1993-95. Harvard Project Zero, ( ambridge, Massachusetts, 
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The National Gallery of Art Teachers’ institutes: A Five Year Evaluation 1989*93 
Eiiyn Berk and Kathleen Waish*Piper 



SiiK'c \W9 ihc National Gallery of Art has conducted summer Teacher Institutes 
for educators who wish to learn how to incorporate the visual arts into their 
teaching and use museums as a resource for their classrooms. Nearly 1 ,000 
teachers from across the countr\- have participated in these Teacher Institutes 
during the first five \cars of the program. Participants represent many 
disciplines and all grade levels. This evaluation by Ellyn Berk and Kathleen 
W'alsh-Piper found that many teachers who had completed the Teacher Institutes 
a) showed positive attitudes toward teaching, b) had incorporated the arts into 
other curricular areas, c) had designed original arts lessons, and d) had planned 
class field trips to museums. 

rhe expressed purpose of the National Gallery of Art Teacher Institute is to "allow 
teachers, as adult learners, an opportunity to learn, reflect, and grow as 
professionals in order to promote and improve education about works of art, their 
creation, context and value, and offer a model for teaching about art." A typical 
readier Institute lasts six days and includes a wide variety of arts activities. Tor 
example, one Teacher Institute cited in the report, "The Renaissance in Europe," 
included lectures by scholars and curators, gallery tours, hands-on studio sessions, 
artist demonstrations, music and dance performance, and various discussion 
groups, rime is also provided for teachers to exchange ideas on interdisciplinary 
approaches to art studies. I he attendance at Teacher Institutes is typically evenly 
divided between art teachers and teachers from other disciplines such as history, 
humanities, and foreign language. 

Tor the evaluation the researchers surveyed teachers both at the beginning of 
leacher Institutes and again six months after they were completed. The 
researchers also ccmducted site visits to obser\ e arts-integrated lessons that had 
been created by the teachers. E*our areas of teacher behavior and attitudes were 
assessed: moti\ ation, morale, attitudes ttn\ard teaching art, and changes in the 
style and content of teaching. Findings were reported for each of the four areas 
based on the six-month follow-up survey responses and site visits, 

rhe researchers reported that large majorities of teachers expressed increased 
moti\ ation through their survey responses. For example, teachers said they had 
purchased museum materials for their classrooms, had encouraged students to 
\ isit museums, and would encourage their colleagues to attend a Teacher 
Institute. Several other indicators also showed that Teacher Institutes had a 
positive effect on teacher morale. For instance, by IWi about two-thirds of the 
participants had been recognized by their districts for attending a Teacher 
Institute, more than half had made presentations at faculty meetings, about one- 
third had discussed the leacher Institutes directly with their superintendents, 
anil mam had provided teacher training Un their schools or districts. 
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Increased awareness ol ihe arts and impro\ ed aililudes li)\\ard leaching art w ere 
cvideni in teacher eommcnis. rhey expressed the need to include more art 
history in arts instruction and the need to inicgraie art into other subjeel areas. 
Many teachers said they had already acted upon these altitudes by joining local 
art museums and initialing formal relationships between iheir schools and local 
museums. When queried about whether they had developed or created new art 
lessons after the Teacher Insiiiulc, 75 teachers voluntarily sent curriculum 
materials. The researchers then visited selected sites lo observe lessons and 
verify the cc)mmenls. They reported that teachers were '‘incorporating the 
knowledge and altitudes they gained through the instilule e.xperience into their 
work with students." 

Based on teacher feedback, the researchers identified several features of the 
National Gallcrv of Art Teacher Institute that could be replicated in many 
communities: 

• the uniqueness of the museum setting 

• a locus on the characteristics and personal growth of the adult learner 

• the interdisciplinary nature of the instilule, such as attendance by art and 
non-art teachers 

• the total immersion model of the inlensi\e six-day instilule 

• the networking opportunities for participants 

I he fcacher instilule has shown a fi\ e-year record of ix^silively influencing 
teacher altitudes and behavior regarding the leaching of the arts. This finding is 
particularly notable in light of the fact that about half of participating teachers 
ha\*e been non-arts teachers who, nevertheless, have incorporated \ isual arts 
into their leaching of history, language, and many other content areas. 

Source: nllyn Berk and Kathleen Walsh-Piper The National Gallery of Art 
Teachers^ Institutes: A Tive Year Tvaluation 108^-199,5. National Ciallery of .\rl, 
Washington. D.(\, )une 1094, 

I or more information: National Ctallerx of .*\ri,0lh Street at C onslilulion .\venue 
NW. Washington, 0( 205P5, (202)717-4215. 
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Arts Integration Program II: Final Report 
J. David Betts 



This study identified salient features of a mentor-teacher model for training 
teaehers to master techniques used in the Tucson Pima Arts Council's Arts 
Integration Program. Betts found four elements as key to implementing a 
successful mentor-teacher program: 

• eoncentration of efforts on one arts area (in this case theatre) for an entire 
sehool year 

• peer mentoring, at the sehool site, by an expert experienced teacher, 
including classroom visits and observations 

• regular planning and review meetings 

• videotaping and review of arts lessons 

The .Arts Integration Program was created by the Arts Iidueation Department of 
the Tueson Pima Arts Council and was first implemenied in schools during the 
IW2-93 school year. At the same time, a two-year evaluation of the program 
was funded by the Arizona Art Education Research Institute. This final report 
describes results from the program for students, teachers, and classrooms. This 
brief synopsis, howe\’cr, focuses on the unique teacher training component of 
the program, called the mentor-teacher model. This component was a primary 
focus of the second \ ear of the study, and the results offer insights into effective 
teacher training practices for arts educators. 

Based on the first -year evaluation, which showed overall positive effects for students 
based primarily cui self-report data, the focus cd the second-\ear study became to 
detcnninc how best to share Arts Integration Program techniques with teachers new 
to the program. Two (Sehool A and School B) of the 70 schools involved in the 
program in southern Arizona participated in the evaluation. Each school had an on- 
site mentor-teacher, a fourth-grade teacher who was considered expert based on her 
first year of in\*olvcment in the program, combined with several years of teaching 
experience. After an initial one-day workshop for the new teachers, each mentor- 
teacher worked with one third-grade and one fourth-grade teacher (called proteges) 
who volunteered \o participate in the program, 

file teachers, together with the program developers and researchers, originally 
decided to concentrate cuily on two arts areas during the \*ear — theatre and music, 
B\- November, however, all parties agreed to ku'us exclusively on implementing 
theatre instruction during the year. The theatre lesscui series consisted of drama 
exercises starting with activities such as miming simple actions, then building to the 
use of character and \i)ice, and ending with story construction and imprm isation 
that were integrated \\ ith olhrv classroom subject matter. 
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The evaluation of the teacher component was qualitative and involved 
classroom observations, videotaping, interviews, and analysis of teacher journals 
containing teacher reflections on the experience. Although the program was 
successful at both sites, Betts determined that the program was more effective in 
School B because the mentor-teacher and the protege teachers met regularly to 
discuss program planning and lesson delivery. They also observed in each others 
classrooms and conferenced after each observation. In School A, regular 
meetings were not held and observations were limited to the mentor-teacher 
demonstrating lessons in the protege teachers' classrooms. 

As concluded by the author, "the Arts Integration Program mentor-teacher 
model engaged the teachers in new activities. Teachers collaborated on the 
lessons with the other teachers and with their students. Journals and interviews 
forced them to reflect and to express their thoughts and ideas. Finally, lesson 
outlines were designed to allow for great freedom in cultural expression for all 
involved." The mentor-teacher model incorporates most of the elements of 
effective professional development programs and applies them to the integration 
of the arts in regular elementar)' classroom settings. Professionals interested in 
seeing lasting improvements in how the arts are taught throughout the 
curriculum can glecn many valuable ideas from the mentor-teacher model. 

Source: J. David Betts. Arts Integration Program II: Final Report. Tucson/Pima 
.'Krts Council. Project funded by the Arizona Arts Fducation Research 

Institute. 

I-or more information: Tucson/Pima .Arts Council. 240 North Stone. I'ucson. .AZ 
85701, (520)024-0505. 
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North American Indian Music Instruction: Influences upon Attitudes, Cultural 
Perceptions, and Achievement 

Kay Louise Edwards 

According to projections about the demographic composition of the United 
States in the next 40 years, the "minority" population will soon be the majority 
population. These projections have profound implications for educators in 
general and for multicultural education in particular. This dissertation study 
provides specific and concrete ideas for designing and teaching effective 
multicultural lessons in general music classes. Edwards found that founh-grade 
students' traditional attitudes and perceptions toward Native American culture 
and music can be changed through instruction that includes accurate content 
and discredits stereotypes about minority cultures. 

Conducted in five intact fourth-grade classrooms in a suburban elementar)' 
schooK the study compared four instructional techniques for teaching about 
Native American music to a control condition that did not include such music 
instruction. The researcher wanted to determine which approach positively 
affected student attitudes toward music class, which approach affected students 
preconceived perceptions about the culture and music, and how the instruction 
impacted musical achievement. 

The N’atix e American music unit consisted of two 30-minute lessons per week 
for six weeks, for a total of 12 lessons. All four treatments included an 
inierdisciplinar\' approach that incorporated learning the "cultural context" for 
the music studied in conjunction with the regular fourth-grade history and 
social studies curriculum (.Arizona history and culture), and all four classes 
received the same four introductory lessons. The instructional variations 
comprised the last eight lessons and included the following: group A received 
large group instruction using authentic Native American instruments; group B 
received large group instruction with a Native American guest artist; group C 
received small group learning centers with authentic Native American 
instruments; group D recei\ ed small group learning centers with nonauthentic 



American Indian Belief Inventory 
Mean Pretest and Posttest Scores 



(or "substitute") instruments. 
The control class was taught a 
traditional music unit that 



included folk dance, singing, 
and recorders, but no Native 
American music. 
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Pretest scores on the American 
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Indian Belief Inventory (AIBI) 
showed that students indeed 
held stereotypical beliefs and 
cultural biases alxmt Indian 
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culture and music prior to the instruction. I or c.xamplc, they tended to agree 
with statements such as ’ Indian music accents the first ol every four beats: 
BOOM-boom-boom-boom, 12 3 4." When the AIBI was administered at the eml 
of the unit, all four of the treatment groups showed significantly greater 
increases on the measure than did the control group (based upon appropriate 
statistical analyses). None of the differences between the four treatment groups 
was significant; therefore, it appeared that the four instructional approaches to 
the content were about equally effective in changing student perceptions. 

Student writing samples obtained at the end of the unit showed that all 
treatment group students learned the desired content and skills, their responses 
contained more breadth and depth than did the control group, and they 
expressed various levels of cultural awareness and sensitivity. They also 
appeared to have gained several 'extramusical learnings” — information related 
to Indian cultures, but not to music per se. Finally, the study found no 
significant differences between any of the fi\ c groups related to their attitudes 
toward music class, as measured by the Music Class Attitude Inventory. 

The most notable finding of this study is that the instruction was effective in 
iliminishing students stereotypical attitudes and perceptions toward a minority 
culture. This finding has impintant implications for multicultural education, 
music instruction, and possibly for arts instruction in general. Student 
populations in the United States are becoming more diverse, and there is a 
growing need to develop students' understanding and appreciation for all ol the 
cultures represented in the society at large. As F.dwards states, " fhe arts oiler a 
unique and integral eompiment of curriculum in world and .American cultures 
for educators who wish to be catahsts for cultural understanding and respect.' 

Source: Kay I.ouise Edwards. Norlh American Indian Music Instruction: 
InPucnces upon Attitudes. Cultural Perceptions, and Achievement. (D.M.A. 
dissertation.) .Arizona State Ihiiversity, Tempe. .Arizona, December l^^A. 
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Drama and Drawing for Narrative Writing in Primary Grades 
Biaine H. Moore and Heien Caidweii 



Since the 1^60s scholars have explored the writing process among students of all 
ages. This study is part of a long line of research on the development of literacy 
in children. It focused on the use of drama and drawing as preparation for 
writing. In addition. Moore and Caldwell showed how teachers and students 
developed confidence in drama and drawing, activities that were unfamiliar to 
them in relation to writing, through specific training and practice. 

This study compared the effects of drawing, drama, and discussion as techniques 
for preparing for narrative writing. The authors developed and tested the 
Narrative Rating Scale to evaluate the students’ writing. Two second- and third- 
grade classes in a rural Rocky Mountain region were randomly divided into a 
drama group (e.xpcrimental), a drawing group (experimental), and discussion 
group (control). Results of a pretest showed the groups to be equivalent. The 
study extended over 1 5 weeks. 

I or eight weeks prior to the beginning of the study, teachers of the three groups 
participated in training sessions that covered ’ theor)' and application of the 
process approach to teaching writing, as well as specific instruction in the drama, 
drawing, and discussion techniques to be explored. ’ During each week of the 
study, all three groups participated in a 15-minute discussion of narrative 
writing. Then they took part in the specific drawing, drama, or discussion 
lessons planned by the researchers. Writing samples were collected each week 
and blindly scored by three raters. 

The authors analyzed the scores weekly for a running comparison of the three 
groups. Statistically significant differences emerged between both the drama and 
drawing groups and the control group. However, there was not a significant 
difference between the drama and drawing groups: "The writing quality of 
drawing and drama groups was consistently and significantly different from the 
writing quality of the control group, .\ttitude did not appear to be a litetor 
inllucncing the quality of writing." 

I he authors also candidly reported that the teachers and students were not 
initially comfortable with the drama and drawing activities. They "needed time 
to develop a confidence and familiarity with drama techniques before they could 
successfully use drama as a planning activity for writing." As their confidence 
increased, teachers said that they would ha\ e preferred more llexibilit)- and time 
to pursue drama activities. In addition, "students participating in art-related 
planning acti\ ities needed time to de\ elop a graphic vocabulary to use as a tool 
lor de\ elo’iing uleas. and their initial concept of drawing as a friH' seemed to be 
a barrier during the lirst weeks of the stuch. ” 
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This study underscores the importance of planning for writing and the 
effectiveness of drama and draw ing as effective techniques. The authors state. 

As they involve creative products in themselves, drama and drawing allow the 
writer to test out. evaluate, revise, and integrate ideas before writing begins. 
Thus, drama and drawing arc more complete forms ol rehearsal for writing than 
discussion." The results of this study are consistent with those of other 
researchers and as such provide a strong foundation for program planning. 
Drama and drawing are readily accessible activities for teachers and ‘ are exciting 
means of rehearsing for children as they prepare to write." 

Source: Blaine H. Moore and Helen Caldwell. "Drama and Drawing for Narrative 
Writing in Primary Grades,” Jounial of Educational Research. V 8. n. 2. pp 100- 
110. November/December 1003. 
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Does Creative Drama Benefit Elementary School Students: 
A Meta*Analysis 

Carol Anne M. Kardash and Lin Wright 



This stalislical analysis of research on creative drama shows that creative drama 
activities produced a moderately positive effect on clementar)' school student 
achievement in a variety of areas such as reading, oral and written 
communication, person-perception, and drama skills. Nevertheless, the authors 
point out the need for more detailed documentation of future research in this 
field. Not only did they find the quantity of published research from almost 20 
years to be quite small, but they discovered many studies included no empirical 
data. 

Tor their analysis, Kardash and Wright used a meta-analysis, which applies 
statistical techniques to the results of many empirical studies on the same 
intervention (in this case, creative drama). A meta-analysis calculates "effect 
size" — the standardized mean difference between a control and treatment 
group — as a common denominator to gauge each study's findings. This 
calculation allows lor the comparison of dissimilar studies. 

To prepare their analysis, the authors performed a bibliographic search yielding 
2^) journal articles and 28 dissertations for consideration. Many of these were 
subsequently eliminated for the following reasons: journal articles dealt with 
editorial and theoretical issues (15), did not contain sufficient data to calculate 
effect size (7), or otherwise did not fit the research parameters for this study (5); 
while dissertations dealt with high school students (5), studied effects on 
creativity ( }), were theoretical (2), had insufficient data to calculate effect size 
(2), or otherwise did not fit the parameters for this meta-analysis (2). The 
authors eventually selected and analyzetl into their component parts lb studies, 
two journal articles, and 14 dissertations published between 1%5 and 1^84. 

Many aspects ol these studies were coded to determine whether there exists an 
overall effect, any subsainple effects (e g., gender), or a relationship between the 
various aspects ol the studies and their findings. Thirty-four distinct features 
were extracted from each study: two relate to publication features, six are 
characteristics of the sample, 10 relate to the creative drama treatment, five 
describe the effect size, and nine relate to the dependent measure (such as skill 
area, type ol measure, or adininisl ration of the dependent measure). 

The authors lound that the number of elfect sizes was small, and that many 
studies did not report sullicienl data to calculate subsample effect sizes, 
rherefore, the\' chose to calculate elfect size for each unit of analysis, rather 
than for each ^audv. l-|fcci sizes were calculated for each (a) area of achievement, 
(b) subsainple. and (c) crcaliNc drama trcatnieiit. 
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Regarding their diflieulties in finding appropriate reseaah, the authors state, 
"Nearly 20 years of published research dealing with this topic yielded only two 
Studies with sufficient data to calculate effe-rts sizes." Furthermore, 
inconsistencies in the studies made calculation of effect size diflicult, and many 
studies failed to describe adequately the specific creative drama treatments, 
specify the subsamples in their reported results, or describe sample 
characteristics or the method for selection of participants. 

.•\,s a result of their meta-analysis, the authors propose changes in future research 
on creative drama. Studies should provide more careful documentation of such 
areas as a) treatment programs and sample characteristics, b) the nature of the 
control group experience, c) training of implementers, observers, and raters, and 
d) description of the dependent measures. Noting consistent problems with 
small sample sizes (the average size was lb), the authors call for larger samples. 
They also point out a trend for journal articles to show larger effect sizes than do 
dissertations. They warn that this may be a sign of journals "scleetively 
publishing only those studies which report significant results." 

Source: Carol Anne M. Kardash and Lin Wright. "Does Creative Drama Benelit 
Elementary School Students; A Meta-Analysis." Youth Theatre Journal. V. 1, n. 3, 
pp. 11-18. Winter 1W7. 
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Learning to Act/Acting to Learn: 

Children as Actors, Critics, and Characters in Classroom Theatre 
Shelby Wolf 



According to Shelby Wolf, "The children in this study moved from a perception 
of drama as a free-for-all to a greater understanding of the bounded and 
negotiated nature of theatrical interpretation." 

WoH s report of ethnography in the classroom shows children learning to make 
meaning while also learning the disciplines of dramatic expression, 
characterization, and critical thought. Through the use of many quotes and 
detailed description, the flavor of a classroom involved in dramatic activity is 
revealed. The participants, 17 urban third- and fourth-grade remedial readers 
and their teacher, were observed in a year-long program of creative dramatics 
called "Classroom Theatre." This program included 10 sessions conducted by a 
theatre director to bring creative dramatics into the classroom. 

Wolf describes Classroom Theatre as "theatrical interpretation of selected scenes 
in published texts." Through Classroom Theatre, the children became actors, 
critics, and characters, though they initially shared a distaste for reading. 

Wolf explains how this happened; "As actors, the children were provided with 
opportunities to shoulder the mantle of expertise,' and experience the creative 
and critical features of a dramatic curriculum. As critics, the children learned to 
emphasize the value of rules, resources, and bases for common knowledge in 
dramatic interpretation. As characters, they shifted perspective from self to other 
through voice, physical action, and connection to other characters." 

Fur this study the author collected data throughout an academic year as a 
participant-observer. She videotaped children's performances for review and 
analysis, collected student records and journals as artifacts to show the 
children's process, and explored the childrens' interpretation of character and 
scene in interviews that were recorded both during the year and after the final 
performance. The result is a document that uses many examples of children's 
and adults' \ oiccs to create a holistic view of the classroom process. 

Many episodes from the children's drama activities arc carefully described. W'olf 
also anah zcd patterns of the children's interpretation of text as well as their 
mm eincnt and affective expression to show the effects of this program. The 
categories she used for her anah sis w cre the following: 

• I caturcs of language used to mark problem solving (for example, life-text 
comparisons such as metaphors and similes, or meta-narrative) 

• I caturcs of language used to mark perspective shifting (for example, role 
flexibility or pronoun shifts) 



I 
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♦ Nonverbal supplcnicnls lo verbal expression 

The Classroom Theatre sessions centered on collaborative interpretation of text. 
Activities included warmups, exercises, script meetings, rehearsal, performances, 
and evaluations. The nature of the sessions as described w^as ver)* much 
determined by the instructor, a theatre director and actor. A tone of 
professionalism was set early in the year and maintained throughout in relation 
to these activities. 

Initially, the children possessed only a limited understanding of theatre: For 
them it was fun and imitative, but characterization was stereotyped. Realizing 
this situation, the instructor wrote in his journal, 'T want to plant the idea that 
drama has to have form, an underlying structure that comes from a strong sense 
of purpose." Therefore, the classroom theatre sessions included "explicit talk 
about rules, resources and roles." Texts were chosen from the childrens basal 
reader at first, but later the children selected their own scenes from trade books. 

The author summarizes her study by stating it "highlights what happens when 
children are given the license and control to express themselves in multiple ways 
through the work of a long-term project." 

Source: Shelby WolT "Learning to Act/Acting to Learn: Children as Actors, 
Critics, and Characters in Classroom Theatre," Research in Teaching Englisih V 
28. n. 1, pp. 7-44, February 1^P4. 
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The Impact of an Improvisatlonai Dramatics Program on 
Student Attitudes and Achievement 

Annette F. Gourgey, Jason Bosseau, and Judith Delgado 



■ Learning to eommuniealc, both orally and by the written word, is not a passive 
aetivity." This evaluation of the effeets of ereativc self-expression makes a strong 
eonneetion between drama skills and literacy for disadvantaged urban 
elementary sehool children. The authors studied students who participated in 
the Arts Alternatives Program, a program of role-playing and story-writing 
activities that gives students practice in communication and in organizing and 
understanding narrative. These students showed a signifieant improvement in 
vocabulaiA' and reading comprehension on the Comprehensive Test of Basie 
Skills (CTBS) eompared to a similar group of nonparticipants. In addition, 
students reported better attitudes about themselves and others, and teachers 
reported improved attitudes and academic progress in their elasses as a whole. 
Ibis triangulation of student attitudes, teaeher ratings, and districtwidc reading 
seores illustrates the positive effeets of improvisatlonai dramaties on literaey 
skills. 



The study involved students in grades four, five, and six at two inner-eity 
elementary schools in Newark. New jersey. All were of low socioeconomie 
status. The treatment group consisted of 1 50 Black and Hispanic students in six 
intact classes who participated in the .Arts .Alternatives Program developed by 
The Whole Theatre, Ine., of New Jersey. The program, which extended from 
October to May. is conducted by a teaeher who works with small groups of 
students and uses a variety of role-playing and improvisatlonai techniques to 
emphasize creative storytelling. This leads to the children eventually developing 
a story that they stage, east, and act out. .A control group of 108 students was 
chosen on the basis of equivalent average pretest achievement seores. 



The authors eompared test scores of participants in role-playing and story- 
writing aeti\ ities with nonpartieipants who had similar academic achievement 
and found an atlvantage for the students who had participated. .Adjusting tor 
initial differences, the analysis of these scores showed that ".At the end of the 

year, participants scored over h 



Mean CTBS Vocabulary Scores tor Parlicipants and 
Nonparllcipants In the improvitatlonal Dramatics Program 



at 



NCI: points higher than non- 
pariicipanls in vocabulary and over 
5 points higher in comprehension/' 
Rased on these findings, the 
authors write, "The benefits of 
participation in creative dramatics 
are not restricted to emotional and 
attitudinal gains, hut may 
(‘iicompass cognitive gain as well. ’ 
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Mean CTBS Comprehension Scores for Participants and 
Nonparticipants In the Imprcylsationai Dramatics Program 



The authors also studied 
attitudinal gains. Using an 
attitude scale created for the 
study, the authors found that 



o 



</• 







participating students reported 
significantly improved attitudes 
relating to self-expression, 
trust, self-acceptance, 
acceptance of others, self- 
awareness, and empowerment. 
Students did not, however. 



report improved awareness of others. Teachers were also asked to rate their 
classes on changes in similar attitudinal dimensions, as well as on interest and 
participation shown over the course of the interv ention. Five of the six classes 
showed improvement in these teacher ratings. (The sixth had been rated very 
highly at the outset of the program.) There was no control group comparison for 
these attitudinal measures. 

The authors conclude, "The improvisational dramatics program provides an 
effective approach to improving reading skills. ... It also provides a method for 
improving attitudes which may be related to achievement. ' 

Source: .\nnette F Gourgev, Jason Bosseau, and Judith Delgado. "The Impact of 
an Improvisational Dramatics Program on Student Attitudes and Achievement, 
ChiUhvn's Theatre Review. V 54, n. 5. pp. 9-14, 1985. 
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The Cognitive and Behaviorai Consequences of Using Music and Poetry in a 
Fourth Grade Language Arts Ciassroom 

Caroiyn Carter Hudspeth 



For this dissertation study, Carolyn Hudspeth designed a language arts model 
entitled SAMPLE, Suggested Aetivities of Musie and Poetry for Language 
Enrichment. She then tested the curriculum against a traditional language ans 
program with two groups of 16 children each. All considered “low achievers,” 
the two groups of fourth-graders attended different schools, but were closely 
matched in achievement and intelligence. She also sought to describe children's 
and parents' reactions to the music, poetrv-, and language arts lessons. 

Throughout the school year, the author taught the SAMPLE program. Observers 
attended classes as well, to monitor instruction and to record children's 
comments and behaviors. The language arts subtests of the California 
.Achievement Tests were administered to both groups as a pretest and again as a 
posttest. 

Students in SAMPLE used the same language arts text as the control group, but 
they did not follow the book in sequence. The researcher also augmented the 
text with additional poetry and prose. Other aetivities, such as choral reading, 
singing, moving, rhyming, and dramatizing, were included in SAMPLE to create 
a learning en\ ironment that was “holistic, cross-modal, and experiential.” The 
S.AMPLE curriculum utilized aetivities that were usually recommended for high 
achievers. 

Roth groups of students were pre- and posttested on four subtests of the 
California .Achievement Test: language mechanics, language expression, total 
language, and reference skills. The SAMPLE students scored higher on all four 
posttests and the difference was significant for language mechanics and total 
language. S.AMPLE students also made significantly higher prcte.st to posttest 
gains on a measurement of writing test. Finally, an observational measure of 
student behaviors showed a positive correlation between students being activelv 
engaged in learning and their cognitive growth. 

Parents responded positiveK' to the program as w ell. Survey .data showed high 
levels of parent satisfaction and their belief that the music and poetry had been a 
positive experience for their children. In general, the study showed that the 
enriched S.AMPLF. curriculum was w ell-received and in this setting was an 
ellective alternative to a traditional language arts cla.ss. 

SourC6! Carolyn c;arter Hudspeth. The Cognitive and Behavioral ( onseiiuenecs of 
r.sing Music and Poetry in a Tourlh Grade Language Arts Classroom. (Ph.D. 
dissertation ) Texas Woman's I'niversity. nenton, Texas, 1686. 
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Ttie Relationship of Oral Reading, Dramatic Activities, and Theatrical Production 
to Student Communication Skiiis, Knowledge, Comprehension, and Attitudes 

Robert S. Rosen and Stephen M. Koziol, Jr. 



A play by Annr Coulter Martens introduced Alice in Wonderland to four classes 
of ninth graders in a large suburban high school These students, who had 
chosen to participate in the “Theatre 9" class, comprised the study groups for 
this research. Based on research for Rosens dissertation, this study focuses on 
the relationship of creative dramatics and theatre performance activities to 
student achievement in oral expressiveness, knowledge and comprehension of a 
play, and to improvement of students attitudes about themselves and theatre 
arts. 

With the same teacher, each class discussed and performed oral readings from 
the play for three lessons. Two groups then went on to a theatrical production 
based on the play, while the other two groups began play-related dramatic 
activities. Pre- and posttests documented students attitudes about themselves. 
The four groups sequence of activities included the following: 

• Group 1 — Pretest, oral reading, theatrical production, dramatic 
activities, posttest 

• Group 2 — Pretest, oral reading, dramatic activities, theatrical 
production, posttest 

• Group 3 — Pretest, oral reading, theatrical production, posttest, dramatic 
activities 

• Group 4 — Pretest, oral reading, dramatic activities, posttest, theatrical 
production 

light students kept journals during the study and were observed in classes. The 
researcher also interviewed the students after the study. The two theatre arts 
techniques, creative dramatics activities and theatrical production, were 
compared for their relative influence on students* oral presentation skills, 
attitude, and prior knowledge. 

The focus ol this study is on the distinction between these two approaches to 
theatre arts in the classroom and their effects on achievement and altitude. After 
18 lessons in each technique, two classes were tested again and the other two 
classes switched activities. The latter classes were posttested after another 18 
lessons in a theatre activity, either production or dramatics. These classes 
showed no greater effect after It lessems in both theatre arts techniques than the 
group that was tested after one treatment. 

Students in all lour groups exhibited gains in oral communication. No 
differences emerged based on the order of the activities, live of the students 
“ identilied the creative dramatics activities spceilically as contributing most to 
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llicir improvement in oral expressiveness. ... Both the case study students and 
the teacher noted that general student improvement in oral expressiveness was 
evident by the end of the first 18-day activity phase, irrespective of whether that 
phase was theatre production or dramatic activities.'* In terms of knowledge and 
comprehension of the play no differences were found among the groups. 
Students held generally positive outlooks about themselves at the beginning of 
the study Still, attitudes and outlooks improved on the posttest. 

All students in this study showed improved oral communications skills and 
attitudes toward themselves and theatre. "The dramatics activities, with their 
emphasis on personal expression and improvisation, seemed to be more clearly 
able to contribute to students growth in oral communication skills and in their 
attitude toward themselves. On the other hand, the theatre production activities 
.seemed to be somewhat better in contributing to knowledge and comprehension 
of the play" One case study student said, "By doing the play we had to really 
think about the scene," Another reported, "Learning my characters helped 
improve my knowledge of the play. ' 

The value of this study is its reflection of positive gains for groups of students 
and particular reactions from specific students. The journals and interview 
responses provide another type of information. Rosen and Koriol concluded that 
’curriculum-related theatre arts activities contribute to the intellectual and 
affective growth of students." 

SourCB: Robert S. Rosen and Stephen M. Koziol, Jr. "The Relationship of Oral 
Reading, Dramatic Activities, and Theatrical Production to Student 
Communication Skills, Knowledge, Comprehension, and Attitudes." Voiit/i 
T/iaitre Journal. \bl. 4, n. 3, pp. 7-10, 1900. 
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The Effects of a Folklorist Residency upon 
Student Self-Esteem: A Descriptive Study 

Keith Cunningham 




I-olklorc. Nvliich is • uiiolTicial art transmitted orally or by example in version 
or variation through spaee and time, ineludes oral, customar); and material 
lore. Oral folklore includes folk speech, folk tales, legends, stories of personal 
experiences, and family stories. Customar)- folklore deals with ceremonies and 
celebrations, dances, and games. Handmade objects, ranging from quilts to 
cooking to homes, are material folklore." According to author Cunningham, 
folklore residencies arc used to "help students discover and appreciate the 
traditional arts of their families, communities, and cultures." 

The purpose of this residency for 27 seventh- and eighth-grade students in a 
rural southwestern town that has been a traditional crossroads for many 
cultures w as to help students understand folklore and enhance their self- 
esteem. The Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventories with its subparts for general 
self, social self-peers, home-parents, and school-academic were administered at 
the beginning of the residency and again at the conclusion to gauge changes in 
students' self-esteem. 

rhe author and his partner completed a field survey prior to the residency to 
gain an understanding of the community and school and to locate traditional 
artists who could make effective presentations to the students. The guests who 
appeared in the classes were from the same backgrounds as the students, and 
■ the\ were artists with messages ihc\- wanted to share." 

The classroom teacher and community folk artists joined the folklorists in the 
implementation of the primary objective, which was to train the students to do 
their own folklore survey and identify adtlitional traditional arts and artists in 
their families and communities. 

Development of listening, speaking, interviewing, and writing skills were 
emphasized througlu)ut the residency, f-olk dance and visual arts served as the 
primary vehicles for community artists. Students activities included 
interviewing a famiK' member and presenting findings to the classes. Role 
playing, listening worksheets, and writing assignments were also part of the 
residencies. To ci)nclude, student.s intervieweil a family or community member 
about particular traditions and recorded the interview in writing or on audio 
or N'ideo tape. After reporting to their classes, sttulents presentetl a "folk lair" 
assembly for the school aiul communitv. 

On the C iiopcrsmith posttest, the researcher reported that scores decreasetl for 
22 percent of participants aiul remained stable lor an additional H5 percent ol 
students. The ma)ority of the students' ((0%) scores increased on the posttest. 
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The average increase was 1 1.5 points. Students who ranked in the low and 
middle quartilcs after the pretest improved more than the students in the highest 
quartile. Results showed that the class scores moved from below' to above the 
national norms from pretest to posttest. 

Although the length of the residency was not reported and the lasting effects on 
self-esteem cannot be determined, this study is a positive indicator for folklore 
residencies and students’ self-esteem. 

Sourcs: Keith Cunningham. The Effects of a Folklorist Residency upon Student 
Self-Esteem: A Descriptive Study. Project funded by the Arizona Arts liducation 
Research Institute. 1994. 

For more information: Arizona Arts Education Research Institute, 417 West 
Roosevelt Street, Phoenix, AZ 85003, (602)255-5882. 
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The Effectiveness of Creative Drama as an instructionai Strategy 
to Enhance the Reading Comprehension Skiiis of 
Fifth'Grade Remediai Readers 

Sherry DuPont 

This study by Sherry DuPont describes a six-week creative drama program that 
enhanced reading comprehension in fifth-grade remedial readers. Higher scores 
on the posttest for the treatment group implied that these students were “able to 
transfer and apply a skill or abilit)’ that was acquired during the treatment 
period to newt, unrelated, reading material that appeared on the MAT6.” 

The study involved three groups of 17 fifth-graders in three different schools. All 
had been placed in the remedial reading program based on their scores on the 
California Achievement Test (CAT). Scores on both the CAT and the 
Metropolitan Reading Comprehension Test of the Reading Diagnostic Test 
(MAT6) pretest showed that the three groups were equivalent at the beginning 
of the study. 

Tor the treatment group, (Group One) DuPont employed a structured daily 
program that consisted of reading selected nonillustratcd childrens literature 
stories and participating in creative drama activities. Students read both silently 
and orally and then dramatized their reading. They also took part in "oral ami 
pantomimed extensions” of each storv’. 

The program for Group Two was a modilication ol Group Ones treatment: 
Students engaged in the same reading activities, followed by vocabulary lessons 
and discussion of the story. Group Three served as a control group. This group 
met with its regular remedial reading teacher and received only its regular 
program consisting of reading skills instruction and no creative drama. 

All three groups were then posttested using MAT6. Group One showed a 
significant increase in mean score, while Ciroup Two showed a significant 
decrease. The control group showed no significant difference between pre- and 



post test mean scores. 



Mean Scores on 15-Item Critenon-Referenced 
Reading Comprehension 




tests used in the study. 



. criterion-based tests were 
administered to the two 
treatment groups. These tests 



-♦ « were given weekly to mc'asure 



story comprehension. Group 
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W'cM rv~ic. Ones scores on thc'se tests were 



consistently higher than that t>l 
(.iroup Two and showed a 
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steady increase over the six-week period. These differences were statistically 
significant for four of the six weeks. 



Dupont clearly explains her methodology for this study, but does not fully 
describe either the creative drama techniques or the children's literature she 
used. In the discussion section, she acknowledges the possibility of a “novelty” 
effect with her group, but argues that the two treatment groups were closely 
coordinated and used the same lesson objectives and learning outcomes, so any 
effect should be minimal. As a possible explanation for the effects she found, the 
author credits the ability of creative drama to provide students with practice in 
mental imaging, enjoyment of creative drama experiences, and “the kinesthetic- 
tactile learning style characteristic of remedial readers.” 

Source: Sherry' DuPont. “The Effectiveness of Creative Drama as an Instructional 
Strategy to Enhance the Reading Comprehension Skills of Fifth-Grade Remedial 
Readers.” Reading Research and Instruction. V 31, n. 3, pp. 41-52, 1992. 
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Effect of a Dance Program on the Creativity of 
Preschooi Handicapped Chiidren 

Danieiie Jay 



Danielle Jay, the author of this study, notes. "It is generally believed that dance 
can enhance creativity, provide an outlet to inner feelings, and encourage 
freedom of expression and communication. ^ Yet dance is not typically explored 
in the education of young children with disabilities. This experimental stud) 
sought to determine whether a dance program for children with disabilities 
would alTect their creativity. 

Two preschools participated in the study. Each offered a dance program and an 
adapted physical education program for children with disabilities. A total of 17 
children were involved, all between the ages of three and five and classified as 
speech and language delayed. Children not participating in the dance program 
received an adapted physical education program that consisted of games using 
balls, ropes, hoops, and some gymnastic apparatus. 

The 1 2-wcek dance program met three times a week for 30 minutes. The 
psychomotor elements of the program were built around the work of Laban and 
Lawrence whose analysis of movement identified eight basic "effort actions" 

(dab, flick, glide, float, press, wring, punch, and slash) upon which all 
movement is based. Exploration of each of the eight effort actions formed the 
curriculum for this dance program. They were paired with an art activity and an 
art object (cither a painting or sculpture) to help demonstrate and reinforce both 
the idea and associated motion of each effort action. Body awareness activities 
and music w ere also used to elicit movement. 

The cognitive component of the study was based on Parsons theor)' of aesthetic 
development, which calls fo; the use of bright colors and appropriate subject 
matter to stimulate preschool children. The first stage in Parsons theor>- extends 
to age seven and relates to a child's response to an artwork. In the first stage, 
objects elicit an "egocentric response" based on the child's existing knowledge 
and c-xperiences. Movement is then used as a primary method of 
communication. 

To test whether creativity in preschool children with disabilities was changed 
through the dance program, all subjects were given Torrance's Thinking 
C reatively in Action and Movement test (TCAM) both before and after the 12- 
week periotl. The test consists of the following four activities: 

• "How main ways can you move from one spot to another?" This is 
designed to test both fluency (the number of wa\s of moving) and 
originality (the iuiic|ueness of the response). 

• ( an vou move like ...?" This activity measures imagination by asking the 
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child lo move in unfamiliar ways or lo move adopting different roles. 

• "What other ways can you place a paper cup in a wastepaper basket^'* 

This activity measures fluency and originality. 

♦ ‘What can you do with a paper cup?" This activity also measures fluency 
and originality. 

The results for the three subscales of the TCAM test (fluency, originality, and 
imagination) showed that posttest scores were significantly higher for children 
participating in the dance program than for those participating in the adapted 
physical education program. Further anah sis revealed that higher scores on the 
imagination subscale were responsible for the difference. 

Citing a consensus among researchers that imagination is an element of 
creativity and is considered to be the initial step in the development of creativity 
among young children, the author considers the study's findings to be consistent 
with other research on creativity and on aesthetic development. The author 
concludes that a dance program for similar disabled preschool children can 
foster the dev^elopment of imagination if it uses the theoretical underpinnings of 
Parsons theoi*)' of aesthetic development and the motor elements developed by 
l-aban and Lawrence. 

Source! Danielle jay. ‘'Effect of a Dance Program on the Creativity of Preschool 
Handicapped Children," Adapted Physical Activity Quarterly. V. 8, pp. 305-316, 
IWl. 
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Drama: A Medium to Enhance Social Interaction Between Students With and 
Without Mental Retardation 

Howard Miiier, John E. Rynders, and Stuart J. Schieien 



The question of how to facilitate social interaction between special education 
students and regular education students has been the subject of much study over 
the decade. Some successful methods and programs have been identified, but the 
problem has become o .e of introducing such programs into regular classroom 
programming. As the authors of this study note, classrooms must provide 
studenLs with mental retardation with “an environment that is motivationally 
stimulating and emotionally 'safe.”' This study provides evidence that drama can 
serve as a mechanism to increase interaction among students with and without 
mental retardation — a finding that encourages the inclusion of special 
education students in regular education classrooms. 

The authors used an experimental design to examine social interactions of 
students with and without mental retardation involved in either a creative drama 
program or a noncompetitive cooperative games program. The results indicated 
that students with disabilities were targets of positive social bids from students 
without disabilities significantly more often m the creative drama program than 
in the eooperative games program. The small number of subjects and the self- 
selection of special education students may limit the generalizability of results. 

This study was conducted with 24 regular and special education fifth-grade (or 
equivalent age) students drawn from two regular fifth-grade classrooms; one 
classroom serv’cd moderate-to-severe special education students, while the other 
served students with severe-to-profound mental retardation. Both groups 
ineluded students with and without mental retardation. The experimental group 
partieipated in the Acting Together drama program, in which students engaged 
in dramatie games and improvisational acting exercises that have been used 
previously with mentally retarded school-age children. The contrast group 
plavcd indoor and outdoor noncompetitive games that have been used 
previousK' to promote the integration of children with and without mental 
retardation. 



The experimental and contrast programs were delivered during a three-nionlh 
period in ld88 during which each group met weekly lor a total of 12 sessions. 
Both groups were led by the same staff members using the same facilities, and 
efforts were made to use similar formats. Each session began with five minutes 
of exercise followed by five to 10 minutes of instruction or discussion, with the 
activities lasting about 25 to 30 minutes. 

I'tifferences in social interaction were examined for the experimental and 
contrast groups. A trained observer using a timed-interval samjiling procedure 
recorded two types ol social interaction data: 1 ^ instances ol students without 
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mental retardation initiating positive interactions toward students with mental 
retardation, and 2) instances of students without mental retardation being the 
target of positive social interactions by peers with mental retardation. 



The authors also examined a third variable related to the regular education 
students’ perceived quality of friendship with regular and special education 
students. This was assessed using an author-developed instrument called 
"Friend-Sort." Regular education students sorted cards with all of the students' 
names on them into one of five piles: "best friend," "good friend," "ok friend." 
"not a friend," and "don't know'." Data for all three social interaction indicators 
were also collected prior to the experimental treatment to accomplish two 
things:-! ) They indicated that the experimental and contrast groups were 
equivalent, and 2) they provided a baseline against which to judge the posttest 
data. Therefore, the authors could analyze differences within each group from 
pretest to posttest as well as differences between posttest results for the 
experimental and contrast groups. 

Differences between groups from pretest to posttest in initiating positive social 
interaction were found not to be significant. The drama group, however, scored 
significantly higher for having students without mental retardation be a target 
for positive social interaction by peers with mental retardation. Friend-.Sort data 
revealed no significant differences within groups or between groups. 

In keeping with their results, the authors do not try to argue that creative drama 
results in greater integration of students with and without mental retardation 
than would a cooperative games program. They note, however, that the higher 
score for positive social interaction during drama reinforces the notions that 
drama is a social art and it is accessible to children both with and without 
mental retardation. Drama programs such as Acting Together thus appear to be 
viable options for facilitating social interactions in mainstreaming and full 
inclusion settings. 

Sourcs: Howard Miller, John F. Renders, and Stuart J. Schleien. "Drama: A 
Medium to Fnhance Social Interaction Between Students With and Without 
Mental Retardation." Mental Retardation. V 31. n. 4. pp. 228-233, D)Q3. 
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Arts Infusion Program 
Greater Augusta Arts Council 

The Arts Infusion Program was created b\' the Greater Augusta Arts Council in 
Augusta, Georgia in partnership with public school districts in Aiken County, South 
Carolina and Richmond and Columbia Counties, Georgia. Originally a three-year 
pilot program, the public/private collaboration, which includes corporate sponsors 
and organizations in Georgia and South Carolina, has been in operation for six 
years. Arts Infusion is a "sequential curriculum-based approach to arts in education. 
It incorporates the art disciplines of drama, music, dance, and \isual arts into all 
academic areas studied in the regular classroom. This instruction is provided b>’ 
artists/specialists who teach every child in the school on a weekly basis.” Redcliffe 
Elementarv- School, a rural school in Aiken, South Carolina, w-ith more than 1,100 
students, was one of the first Arts Infusion schools. Now, schools in several other 
states have also implemented the program. A partnership between the arts 
community, business, and state programs, the Arts Infusion model is "designed to 
demonstrate that the arts magnet concept can operate effecti\ ely in a regular 
elcmentart- .school setting.” 

rhe programs majot goals are to: 

♦ ser\e every ehikl 

♦ increase student achievemeni 

♦ develop an integrated curriculum 

♦ assess and evaluate growth in the fine arts areas 

Data compiled for the Georgia Council for the Arts by the Aiken (.'.ounty .School 
District show how Redcliffe school has fared in selected aspects ol student 
achievement. 

l or grades one through live, scores on the Stanford Achievement lest Irom 1 WO 
thiough 1 W4 are presented below. Data in graphs depict the percentage of students 
scoring in each quartile: 1st quartile represents the 1st tc> 25th standard percentile; 




S 1991 109? ■ 1993 B 1994 



Grade 1 



2nd quartile represents the 
2(3th to 50th standard 
percentile; ^rd quartile 
represents the 51st to 75th 
standard percentile; 4th 
tjuartile represents the 7t\\h \o 
OQth standard percentile. 
Increasing numbers ol students 
scoring in the ^rd and 4th 
quartilcs show improvements 
in academic peiiorinance over 
time. 
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Compilations 



Overview 

• Overviews of research over time 

• Combination of theory, history, and research 

• Foundations for understanding 

This section includes overviews of research in particular areas. The articles and 
publications present a great deal of information about arts education in a 
compact form. Although it is hoped that users will obtain full copies of the items 
summarized throughout this publication, the compilations are particularly 
recommended for those who are new to arts education. The frameworks of 
theory, history, and research will help readers to understand better the various 
fields and their development. Some compilations focus on the academic 
traditions of the arts disciplines. These articles remind us that research is an 
incremental process with methodological and procedural traditions and 
standards. Knowledge is created, challenged, confirmed, and advanced over time 
through multiple perspectives, methodologies, and reviews. 

The Handbook of Music Teaching and Learning deserves special mention as a 
service to researchers and lay people alike. The reference volume’s 55 chapters 
provide a wealth of insight and information and warrant study both by those 
new to arts education and those who want to increase their knowledge of the 
field with the longest research tradition. On a smaller scale, the Briefing Papers 
from the National Art Education Association serve much the same purpose. 
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The Fourth R: The Arts and Learning 
Jaye T. Darby and Janies S. Catterall 



A growing body of research has highlighted the importance of art in education, 
yet many decision makers still seem unaware of the arts’ potential. Many sec the 
arts as an educational frill that should be cut with the first trim of budget. 

Jaye T. Darby and James S. Catterall attempt to banish arts ignorance with their 
lengthy review of research and practice in arts education. They start with a 
number of philosophical concepts proposed by leading thinkers on the arts, then 
combine them with Journal e.xcerpts from teachers who use the arts and 
descriptions of four model arts programs. The result is a blend of thcor)’, 
research, and practice that makes a strong argument for integrating the arts (the 
fourth "R”) into all schools, particularly where students are disadvantaged or at 
risk of failure. 

The authors credit cognitive psychologists George Miller, Herbert Simon, and 
Lev Vygotsky for breaking fresh ground in learning theory through their studies 
of how people learn. From such work came a host of new theories on the subject 
of intelligence. One prominent concept developed by philosopher Nelson 
Goodman suggested that the way people c.xprcss themselves and acquire 
knowledge is through their use of symbols. Scientists and artists, for example, 
both use symbols that must be "written” and "read." The two differ only in how 
they use their symbols; neither offers a superior approach to knowledge. 

rhe authors also credit Howard Gardner for taking Goodman's ideas to the next 
step. Gardner proposed that humans possess more than one type of intelligence. 
He then described seven different kinds of intelligence: 1) logical-mathematical, 
2) linguistic, 3) musical, 4) spatial, 5) bodily-kinesthetic, 6) interpersonal, and 
7) intrapcrsonal. Each, he said, was important for acquiring knowledge. 

Most schools, however, teach only to the logical-mathematical and linguistic 
intelligences, effectively shutting out students who excel in other areas. This, 
said Gardner, is why school is so difficult for some students. To broaden 
learning, he suggested turning classrooms into children's museums — full of 
hands-on experiences and the chance to apprentice with experts. He also 
recommended that teachers tr\' a variety of approaches to teach any new subject, 
notably including the aesthetic and experiential approaches. 

1 he authors point out that art curricula offer many approaches to subject 
matter; therefore, they provide better learning opportunities for low-achieving 
and problem " stiulents. .Art activities can also help students find satislaction 
and success in school, two essential elements for the learning process. As 
examples of how the arts can help low-achieving students succeed, the authors 
present excerpts Irom teai her |ournals. These include the following: 
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• Lanika, a special needs second-grader, who gels involved in a bird-making 
art assignment and begins lo speak clearly and recognize letters for the 
first time. 

• Tran, another second-grader with limited English skills, who turns a love 
for singing into big gains in speech and reading. 

• Sam, a problem sixth-grader, whose success as an actor in a social studies 
drama helps him start to break away from bad habits. 

The authors delineate other benefits of an arts curriculum. For instance, the arts 
give minority cultures an opportunity lo express themselves fully, thereby 
promoting cross-cultural understanding and the elimination of prejudice. The 
arts also serve as a hedge against urban violence. In this regard, the authors 
quote noted gang expert Stephen McCray who embraces theatre activity as a 
successful intervention for gang members. 

As illustrations of model arts curricula, the authors review four programs: 

• Arts PROPEL* Spawned by Harvard University's Project Zero in conjunction 
with Educational Testing Ser\ice and Pittsburgh Public Schools, this program 
emphasizes music, visual arts, and creative writing in ever)- subject area. 

• Discipline-Based Art Education* Supported by the Getty Center for 
Education in the Arts, this model features a K-12 arts curriculum based on art 
production, art histor); art criticism, and aesthetics. 

• Different Ways of Knowing* Developed by the Galef Institute, this program 
targets at-risk students in urban and rural areas through a teacher training 
j^rogram and social studies curriculum integrated wnlh the arts. 

• Shakespeare Education Programs* These outreach activities of the Folger 
Librar)- offer a training program for teachers w ho want lo intrcxluce 
Shakespeare into their classrooms, a festival program that gives students the 
opporiunii)' to perform Shakespeare, and a number of books on Shakespeare's 
plays and how- lo perform them. 

Why are the arts not more widely esteemed in education? For an answer the 
authors turn lo Elliot Eisner. The problem, says Eisner, is that American schools 
incorrectly believe that learning translates lo language, logic, detachment, and 
scientific method. This flawed concentration not only discriminates against the 
arts, but also severely limits cver)*one's potential for know'ledge. Instead, Eisner 
pt(miotes emphases that focus on learning processes and imaginative thinking. 

Eisner's vision, say the autj,ibrs, would force schools to lean more heavily on the 
arts. Then schools would become relevant lo all learners. The result would be an 
cducalicmal s\slem belter equipped lo serve students with diverse needs and 
varied backgrounds. 

Source: )aye T. Darby and James S. C allcrall. “ I he Fourth R: The Arts and 
l earning. " Tecuhers C'ollege Record. \‘. Oo, n. 2, pp.2^^-328. Winter 1 W4. 
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Handbook of Research on Music Teaching and Learning 
Richard Coiweii, Editor 



Handbooks on research in various educational fields have long been standard 
reference woiks. The Hamihook oj Rcsccin h on Musk Teaching and Learning is a 
similar reference that practitioners and scholars alike will use for years to come. 
The more than 800 pages are detailed, yet accessible. 

In his preface the editor discusses the volumes scope: "The aim of music 
instruction as a part of general education is to enhance the qualit\- of life; the full 
expression of our humanness requires encounters with listening, performing, 
and creating music. Music is equally important in accomplishing the general 
goals of education such as values education, learning how to learn, knowledge of 
divergent cultures and viewpoints, cooperation and competition, and knowledge 
of how to function in a democratic society. Music is a powerful tool for those 
who work with students with special needs, and music is also a powerful means 
b\ which the social studies teacher can bring to life contrasting times and 
cultures. Indeed, given the importance of music to our own culture, it is difficult 
to conceive that a school board or school administrator would fail to include a 
strong music component in the curriculum. Music instruction can also be 
justified, and at an early age, for those who may wish to ehoose music as a 
career. The study of law or medicine can begin after the completion of an 
undergraduate degree in college, but such an approach to the education of 
musicians is inappropriate in the extreme. Probably in no other field is early and 
consistent instruction so important. The Handbook does not attempt to be 
complete in any one. let alone all, of the areas of music education, but it offers a 
starting point, an introduction, to every facet of music teaching and learning." 

The wealth of information in this volume is organized into eight sections. The 
sections, with selected chapters, are outlined below: 

• C.onee}Hiuil Framework — including "Toward a Philosophical Foundation 
for Music Education Research" by Bennett Rcimcr and History of 
Music Education Research" by Michael L. Mark 

• Research Modes and Tcdiiiiqtic.s — including ••Qualitati\’e Research 
Mcthodolog\- in Music Education" by Liora Bresler and Robert E. Stake, 
"CAirrieidum and Its Study" by l.izabeth Bradford Wing, and "Quantitative 
.\nal\ sis" b\- Edward P. Asmus and Rudolf E. Radoc\’ 

• l:\aluation — including "Research on Creative Thinking in Music: I he 
.Assessment Literature" by Peter R. Webster and "The Measurement of 
Attitudes and Preferences in Music Education" by Robert A. Cutietta 

• Fereeption and Cognition — including "Developmental Theories of Music 
1 earning" by Da\ id ]. Hargrea\ es and Marilyn P. Zimmerman and 
"Structure ol ( ognition and Music Decision-Making" by Harold Eiske 
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• Teaching ami /.faming Slmtcgics — including "Critical Thinking and 
Music Education” by Carol P. Richardson and Nancy L. Whitaker 

• The Teaching of Speci fic Musical Skills and Knowledge in Different 
Instructional Settings — including "Research on the Teaching of 
Elementary General Music” by Betty W. Atterbury and "Research on the 
Teaching of Singing" by Kenneth H. Phillips 

• Sdiools/Curriculum — including "Research Regarding Students with 
Disabilities” by Kate Gfeller, "Research on Music Ensembles” byjere T. 
Humphreys, William V. May, and David J. Nelson, and "Student Outcomes 
of Teaching Systems for General Music, Grades K-8” by Steven K. Hedden 
and David G. Woods 

• Social and Institutional Contexts — including "Professional Organizations 
and Influences” by Samuel Hope, "Multicultural Music Education in a 
Pluralistic Society” by Joyce Jordan and "Sociology and Music Education” 
by Charles R. Hoffer 

The 55 chapters of the Handbook provide information that is of value in a wide 
variety of contexts. Those interested in any facet of arts education will benefit 
from spending time with this reference work. The Handbook is readily available 
at music libraries and university libraries. 

Source: Richard Colwell, Editor. Handbook of Research on Music Teaching and 
Learning. Music Educators Ni.tional Conference, Schirmcr, 19Q2. 
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Art Education: Creating a Visuai Arts Research Agenda Toward the 21st Century 
Briefing Papers 

Enid Zimmerman, Chair of the NAEA Research Commission 





In the Arts Education Research Agenda for the Future was published by the 

U.S. Department of Education and the NEA and recommended the pursuit of 
research questions in the areas of curriculum and instruction, assessment and 
evaluation, and teacher education and preparation. A short time later, the 
National Art Education Association (NAEA) Commission on Research in Art 
Education released a report entitled Art Education: Creating a Visual Arts Research 
Agenda Towaid the 2 1st Centuiy. The commission outlined nine areas in which 
visual arts research was needed, including: 

• demographics 

• conceptua' issues 

• curriculum 

• instruction 

• program and .nstructional evaluation 

A companion publication. Blueprint for Implementing a Visual Arts Education 
Research Agenda, emphasized "the importance of research to art education by 
setting forth new initiatives and establishing a shared implementation structure 
that includes briefing papers, special research task forces, and an ongoing 
research presence sponsored by N.\EA." The first set of eight briefing papers was 
presented at the associations 1995 conference. 

These eight papers by prominent association members who are also leading task 
forces on their topics were intended to provide members with necessary 
background on research in the visual arts and to encourage anyone "interested in 
research in art education ... to join one or more of the Research Task Forces and 
help plan future initiatives and directions for art education research." Although 
targeted to NAEA members, the Briefing Papers, along with Art Education: 
Creating a Visual Arts Reseanh Agenda Toward the 2 1st Centuiy, are accessible 
vehicles for anyone to develop a broader understanding of research issues, 
notable past efforts, barriers, and future ideas. 

Source: Enid Zimmerman. Art Education: Creating a Visual Arts Research 
Agenda Toward the 21st reiiUtry, Briefing Papers. National Association of Art 
Education, 1995. 

For more information; National Art Education .Association, 1916 .Association 
Drive. Restoii, VA 22091 , t?0 3)860-8000. 



• instructional settings 

• student learning 

• teacher education 

• technologies 
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Research in Dance IV: 1900 - 1990 



Judith A. Gray, Editor 

The Nalional Dance Association began publishing research anthologies in 1968. 
The current volume. Research in Dance IV presents abstracts of approximately 
550 doctoral dissertations. 

The 1 18-page volume illustrates the substantial growth in dance research over 
the past three decades. The entries arc compiled under the following headings^; 

♦ Administration 

♦ Biography 

♦ Children 

♦ Choreography 

♦ Education 

♦ Ethnology and Anthropedogy 

♦ History 

♦ Music and Rhythm 

♦ Notation and Movement Analysis 

♦ Psychology and Therapy 

♦ Related Arts: Literature, Opera, Painting, Theatre, \Hsual 

♦ Science 

♦ Styles: Ballet, Jazz, Modern, Social, Social (Square), Tap 

♦ Technology and Film 

♦ Them*)' and Philosophy 

rhe volume is intended to make finding information about dance easier for 
researchers and practitioners. The editor provides insti actions for ordering 
copies of dissertations from UMI, the primal*)* supplier of dissertation 
documents. Each entry lists authors name, title, degree, adx'isor, institution, 
year, number of pages, category, availability, citation in Dissertation Abstracts 
International (the major dissertation database available in libraries), order 
number, abstract, related category, and author photo. 

The Education section contains 72 dissertations dating from 1937 to 1990, 
Entries from 1985 forward include the following: 
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Pance as RecrcMtum .\ l cun|\insixi ol c ollege students Peiceived Viiiics 
III Pam mg 


White*Pi\on Melime P IdP ;IM87 
lemple 1 imersUv 


Marum c mtet \isioiun »>l Paiue 1 diualu'n in Black PhiLulelphu 


Rcsvcifvh in Dcuuc I\‘ Ls a valuable " 


palhlinder*' fc'ir the a Is education pradilicnicr Taken 



ic^gelher ihc alTslracls provide an tn er\ie\v o{ dance rescaali in recent decades. 
Individually the entries provide sulTicienl infc'jmiinion for readers io identify dLsscruuicMis 
that will help fill their infomialit^n needs, 

SoUfCe: Judith A. Cda\ , fidilor. Rt\se<mli hi Damr IV: 1900 - 1990. National Pam e 
AsstKialicm, Rc'slon. \‘ii);inia. IW2. 

l or more infcmiiation: Nalicniitl Dance Asst)dation. \^W ,\ss<xiati(m Drive. Rc’ston. \A 
1109 \. (70D47(vH^ri. 
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A Review of the Published Research Literature on Arts and the Handicapiied: 
197M981 

Frances E. Anderson 



This compilation of academic research was sponsored by The National 
Committee. Arts for the Handicapped, an affiliate of the John E Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, now kno wn as Ver>' Special Arts, an international 
nonprofit organization that offers educational opportunities through the arts for 
people with disabilities, especially children and youth. The search for this 
compilation covered visual arts, drama, music, and dance. Research was selected 
that related to hearing, speech, and visual impairments, mental retardation, 
emotional and behavioral disorders, and physical and learning disabilities. 
Databases such as ERIC and Psychinfo were searched in addition to indices in 
education and the arts and contacts with other experts in the area. Abstracts 
were prepared for 53 articles published from 1971 to 1981, and 30 dissertations 
were listed, but not described. The abstracts describe the purpose, methodology, 
and findings of the studies and present the authors implications. Anderson 
limited her review to quantitative studies. 

The compendium is organized according to dance, drama, music, and art. Eor 
each discipline, research is presented according to type of disability. Many of the 
studies relate to academic and social outcomes for students with disabilities. 
However, research with a therapeutic focus and studies that identify solutions to 
practitioners' problems are also included. 

Selected titles include; The Acquisition of Language Concepts by Hearing’ Impaired 
Children Through Selected Aspects of an Experimental Core Art Curriculum 
(Greene, Craig, and Hasselbring, 1981); The Relative Effects of Painting and 
Gross-motor Activities on the Intrinsic Locus-of-Control of Hyperactivity in Learning 
Disabled Elcmentaiy School Pupils (Walker, 1980); An Art-Based Remediation 
Program for Children with Learning Disabilities (Gair, 1975); Social Development 
of Trainable Mentally Retarded Children Involved in Pciforming and blonpct forming 
Groups (Cassity, 1978); and The Effects of Sociodramatic Activities on Social 
Interaction Among Dehaviorally Disordered Preschool Children (Strain and 
Wiegerink, 1976). Anderson continues her work in this field. An update 
covering 1982 to the present is expected to be published in early 1996 under the 
title A Review of the Published Research Literature on Arts for Persons with 
Disabilities: 1 982- 1 994. 

Source: I rances E. Anderson, Linda Ash, and James Gambach. A Review of the 
Published Research Literature on Arts and the Handicapped: 1971-1981. The 
National CTunmiltoc, Arts for the Handicapped, Washington, D.C., 1982. 

Eor more information: Very Special Arts, Education Office, John E Kennedy 
( enter for the Performing Arts, Washington, DC. 20566, (800)933-8721. 
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Theories and Research That Support Art Instruction 
for Instrumental Outcomes 

Karen A. Hamhien 

An educators have conceived many rationales for supporting art in the school 
curriculum. Most prevalent are those that say art should be studied because it 
helps students improve in other areas such as reading, writing, creativity, 
performance on standardized tests, and school attendance. 

Author Karen A. Hamblen examines the support for some of these claims in a 
brief review of published works on learning theor)’ and recent research. While 
she finds support for several art advocacy claims, she cautions educators not to 
e.xaggerate the potential academic b nefits of an arts curriculum. She writes, 
"Unless instrumental claims are firmly grounded in theor>' and research, they 
will continue to appear apocr)’phal and inflated, and ultimately they will weaken 
the case for any type of art instruction.” 

Too much reliance on these claims could also cause art to become valued solely 
for its ser\’ice to other subject areas. “Mathematics is not taught to improve 
artistic skills," Hamblen writes. “Why should the converse be promoted?" 
Nevertheless, she strongly advises research to continue. Not only can it be used 
to demonstrate the crossover benefits of art to other classes, but it can also help 
improve art instruction for its own sake. 

Hamblen finds many Justifications for art education in the current body of works 
on learning theory. One respected theory holds that art education gives students 
access to "multiple forms of knowing,” particularly through visual, perceptual, 
and relational systems of thought. A few theoreticians, including Eisner, also 
suggest that art study helps students develop critical-thinking skills: the ability 
to pose questions, analyze evidence, consider hypotheses, and defend a point of 
view. These skills may help students succeed not only in their other subjects, but 
also amidst the ambiguity and chaos they find in the real world. 

While most theoretical discussions of art deal with hands-on studio courses, 
Hamblen c.<tols the value of non-studio courses as well. Classes such as art 
histor\- and art criticism, she says, arc probably more responsible than studio 
courses for producing measured improvements in vocabulary, writing, and 
critical-thinking skills. 

.Several researchers reported higher reading scores for students who had greater 
participation in art instruction. Among the studies cited are those by Dalkc 
(H)84), McGuire, and Silver. No methodology for these studies is discussed. 
Another study by Corwin in 1980 examined the effects of the Reading 
Improvement Through Art (RITA) program in New York state. Corwin found 
that students in the program improved their reading skills more in one semester 
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than had been expected in a full year. No control groups, however, were used in 
the study. 

Other research looked at the effects of art instruction on writing. In 1991, for 
example, Caldwell and Moore compared writing samples from two groups of 
students: One group participated in a drawing activity before writing, while the 
other only had verbal preparation. Those who partieipated in drawing scored 
higher on writing quality. A similar study by Olsen in 1987 found that verbal 
learners also performed better on writing tasks when they participated in 
drawing activities beforehand. 

Hamblen’s review provides a primer on the theoretical and practical 
underpinnings of an art curriculum, and a succinct basis for art advocacy. It also 
helps art advocates guard against overstating the benefits of an art curriculum. 

SonFCK Karen A. Hamblen. “Theories and Research That Support Art Instruction 
for Instrumental Outcomes, ” Theory Into Practice. V. 32, n. *1, pp. 191-198, 

1993. 
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The Effects of Arts and Music Education on Students’ Seif-Concept 
Jerry Trusty and Giacomo M. Oliva 



Sclf-conccpt is a broad term that "involves value perceptions of personal 
characteristics and abilities." Self-concept is the general sense of I or me — 
primarily ones feelings of self-worth. In preparation for adult life in society, 
education must help students develop positive self-perceptions, as they have been 
repeatedly shown to aid the development of necessaiA' values and skills. 

Researchers and scholars have investigated and debated whether an improved 
self-concept leads to higher levels of academic performance, whether improved 
academic performance aids a student's self-concept, or whether the two are 
mutually reinforcing. The authors of this study find this debate less important 
than the reciprocal relationship that self-concept and academic performance seem 
to play. They briefly review some 57 prior studies and cite ample evidence that 
artistic creation and performance experiences positively enhance not only self- 
concept but also other nonartistic outcomes such as language acquisition, 
cognitive development, critical-thinking ability, and social skills. Arts exposure 
during the early educational experience is believed to augment many cognitive 
and personality variables that occur in tandem with the development of children’s 
self-concept. 

W hile the debate continues between an "arts as center" philosophy, where the 
development of skills and knowledge in the arts is its own end, and an "arts as 
means" philosophy, where nonarts outcomes are of primary concern, these 
authors c.xamined studies of measurable results in the emotional and social 
ilevclopment of children. They found tangible and positive nonarts outcomes in 
many of the studies reviewed. Indeed, arts activities are "suggested to promote 
learning, interpersonal communication, and the establishment of positive 
iilcntity." 

Many specific studies are reviewed or referenced for the effects of early arts 
experiences. Compared to studies of individual creative art production, "the 
performing arts have produced more empirical evidence supporting a relationship 
between the arts and self-concept." As with the more general case of participation 
in art education, "it is not clear whether self-esteem is an antecedent of musical 
achievement, an outeome of musical achievement, or neither," Such causal 
relationships may never be firmly established, but the interrelated cflccts and 
measurable positive relationships between music participation and sell-concept 
are strong!) in evidence. 

The authors conclude, "Mail)' people feci that arts activities are a natural, 
nonthreatening mode of expression that can facilitate positive psychological 
development." They argue for further empirical studies to build a more cohesive 
body of evidence and to advance the philosophieal debates regarding precedence 
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and priority among various causal factors related to arts education and the 
development of students' self-concept. 

Source: Jerry Trusty and Giacomo M. Oliva. “The Effects of Arts and Music 
Education on Students" Self-Concept,’’ Update: Applications of Research in 
Music Education. V. 13, n. 1, pp. 23-28, FallAVinter 1994. 
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Enhancing the Practice of Drama in Education Through Research 
Lawrence O’Farrell 

Three surveys of drama research describe work published from the early 1960s 
to the early 1990s. O'Farrell’s most recent compilation provides an overview o' 
research on drama in five areas. The author discusses an increase in educational 
drama research in the past decade and attributes the growth to a desire to 
demonstr^e "conclusively that drama achieves important aims for the 
educational system" and to understand "what goes on in educational drama and 
how, if at all, it affects those who participate in it." 

This review began with an analysis of the contents of the Youth Theatre Journal, 
Children’s Theatre Review, and other Canadian and United States publications. 

The article is organized around some of the basic questions being investigated by 
drama education researchers, including: 

• What is going on in the field? 

A number of large-scale status studies on research interests and the status 
of child drama programs in universities and colleges in the U.S. and 
Canada are described. 

• How did drama in education develop? 

Historical studies have traced the origins of educational drama, including 
the classic “Development of Creative Dramatics in the United States" by 
James E. Popovich. 

« How do specific drama methods work? 

These generally theoretical studies focus on understanding the nature of 
drama in education. 

• What actually goes on in educational drama? 

Researchers in this area are "looking directly into the drama classroom 
using the methods of qualitative research." 

® Docs drama actually teach anything? 

This categor)’ includes researchers who arc “determined to demonstrate 
conclusively that drama docs what its proponents say it docs, or to 
disprove what may be unfounded and misleading claims." 

In this final question area, the researcher describes studies by Kathic Vitz, and 
Robert Rosen and Stephen Koziol. Vitz explored whether drama would “be an 
effective method for promoting facility in English as a second language (hSL) 
among young children." With a drama experimental group and a traditional ESL 
control group, Vitz found that the "drama group exhibited significantly greater 
improvement than the control group in total verbal output." A second example 
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cxiimincd the relationship of oral reading, dramatic activities, and theatrical 
production to student communication skills, knowledge, comprehension, and 
attitudes. The authors, Robert Rosen and Stephen Koziol, concluded that ’’drama 
had a greater influence on oral communication skills and self-esteem whereas 
theater produetion had a somewhat greater influence on knowledge and 
comprehension of the play." 

O TarreU's article provides background information for arts education 
practitioners. His article and others over a period of approximately ten years 
show the growth in drama education research. 

Source: Lawrence O'Farrcll. "Enhancing the Practice of Drama in Education 
through Research," Youth Theatre Journal. V. 7, n. 4, pp. 25-30, 1993. 

Supplemental Sources: Lou Furman. "Research in Child Drama 1982-83: Survey 
of Research Projects in the United States,” Children's Theatre Review. V 33, n. 2, 
pp. 31-32, 1984. 

Kathie Vitz, Review of Empirical Research in Drama and Language," 
Children's Theatre Review. V 32, n. 4, pp. 17-25, 1983. 
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What Do We Know About Artistically Talented Students and Their Teachers? 

Gilbert Clark and Enid Zimmerman 

Students who arc gifted and talented in the arts, specifically the visual arts, have 
been the subjects of research by Gilbert Clark and Enid Zimmerman over the 
past decade. This article summarizes five different studies that supply needed 
background on students’ outlooks on themselves, their schools, and their 
teachers, and describes one tool for identifying gifted and talented students. 

Most of the research was conducted over the ten years that the authors led the 
Indiana University Summer Arts Institute, an intense residential program for 
selected 1 1 to 16 year olds from throughout the U.S. and other countries. 

The effects of labelling students gifted and talented has been studied extensively. 
Zimmerman and others investigated this issue with 47 Institute participants and 
248 students attending a summer program for academically gifted and talented 
students. Sixty-five percent thought that "anybody can have special abilities and 
talent,” and half of the students related that anyone could be "especially able or 
skilled if they were motivated, worked hard, and practiced their skills.” It was 
concluded that being labelled as gifted and talented in arts or academic areas did 
not have negative consequences for these students. 

In another study, interviews with 20 Institute participants revealed positive 
outlooks about themselves and criticism of their artwork, plus a desire to 
improve their art. Students' responses to questions about their home school and 
art teachers revealed three primarc’ images of teachers. "One was of teachers who 
were supportive, but did not challenge students to higher levels of achievement. 
Another was of teachers who were challenging, but who failed to reinforce or 
support accomplishments. The third image was of teachers who were 
challenging, but who failed to offer instruction about how to succeed.” The 
students were aware of their talents and were supportive of students like 
themselves. "Contrary to some previous reports, these students devoted a great 
deal of their time and energies to drawing and reported that creating art was 
stimulating and pleasurable. ” The findings of this study both conlirmed and 
contradicted conclusions from a variety of other research studies. 

After completing case studies ol two individuals who taught painting, 
Zimmerman reported that "succcsslul teachers of artistically talented students 
should understand each student’s sensibilities, teach proactively, present 
mediated learning experiences in which students can be engaged in the world of 
art, reflect critically about their teaching, and have preparatory experiences in 
learning how to organize classes and teach highly able adolescent art students. 

Development of Clark’s Drawing Abilities Test also is describeil in this review, 
rhe test includes four different drawing tasks that each explore a particular facet 
of drawing, "(.lark's Drawing Abilities Test has been used elfectivcly to 
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categorize differential ability groups of students and is being used currently to 
test the assumption of art talent as normally distributed.” 

The authors recommend studying gifted and talented students in the visual arts 
further. Their experience with this particular student group provided the 
foundation for Project ARTS (Arts for Rural Teachers and Students). The three- 
year, three-state program will work with public schools and “develop, modify, 
demonstrate and implement methods, curriculum modifications, and evaluation 
procedures building on local arts resources and cultural traditions appropriate to 
the needs of rural gifted and talented arts students from Gullah-African 
American, American Indian, Hispanic American, Appalachian, and European 
American backgrounds.” Local community members and parents will also play 
important parts. Funding for Project ARTS is from the Jacob Javits Gifted and 
Talented Students Education Program and began in 1993. 

Source: Gilbert Clark and Enid Zimmerman. "What Do We Know About 
Artistically Talented Students and Their Teachers?” Journal of Art & Design 
Education. V. 13, n. 3, October 1994. 
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Attttudes and Public Opinion 



Overview 

• Insights into indmduals’ experiences of the arts 

• Overviews of the public’s views 

• Current issues 

Primary Themes 

• Indicators of program effectiveness 

• DiF'rent “voices” on the arts 

• Education, arts participation, and economic impact 

The pieces in this section concern how individual students think about their arts 
education experience and what groups, from parents to the public, consider to 
be important and want the arts to provide. This section highlights three types of 
insights: 1) hearing the voice of various “customers” in arts education; 2) 
linking arts education to later participation in the arts; 3) discerning how arts 
education relates to (or does not relate to) people’s thinking about other issues. 
For example, the SCANS study describes skills needed for today’s and 
tomorrow’s workforce.With a growing emphasis on schools’ role in preparing 
students for jobs, the study helps those involved in arts education connect their 
efforts to another important public issue. 

Student perceptions presented in “Meaning and Value: Reflections on What 
Students Say About School” provide a clear picture of what works, and what 
does not, in the eyes of the school’s primary customers. The rich insights of this 
article and those in the “Perceptions of Piano Study” will help those inside and 
outside of arts education understand some critical viewpoints. 

The broad surveys on attitudes toward education provide arts educators with a 
framework for comparing what they are saying about an issue to what the public 
is saying is important to them. These pieces are particularly important for 
developing the strategic information referred to in the opening pages of this 
publication. The public opinion studies that refer specifically to the arts and arts 
education illustrate the complexities of the arts education field. Although public 
attitudes toward arts education appear to be quite positive, readers should 
consider why there appears to be a gap between attitudes and local actions. The 
surveys provide immediately useable data and impetus to look below the surface 
of the numbers for insights and applications. 

Because issues are so complex today, there are no more “single issues.” 
Understanding the many facets of an area, such as arts education, will assist in 
planning programs and crafting effective ways of describing why they make a 
difference. 
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Meaning and Value: Reflections on What Students Say About School 
Susan W. Stinson 



just like private businesses, public institutions must listen to their customers 
these clays. For educators, that usually means listening to parents and employers. 
Researcher Susan W. Stinson, however, presents a different educational customer 
— students, in this case high school dance students. Her "humanities-based 
research" gives voice to student opinions in thoughtful, provocative terms, and 
highlights how arts classes cun be different. 

The quality of the young voices in this qualitative article will motivate educators 
to listen to their own customers and act on what they hear. Regular feedback 
from students should inform program planning, teacher preparation and 
development, and community partnerships. 

The research investigated how students in high school dance classes "make sense 
of their experiences.” During the 1989-90 school year, Stinson observed four 
first-year, elective dance classes taught by two different instructors at one school. 
A dance class at another high school was included in the study during the fall of 
1990. The classes met daily for 55 minutes for one semester. They enrolled eight 
to 14 students each, mostly girls. In addition to the observations, researchers 
formallv interviewed all three dance teachers and 36 of the students, many of 
whom were described as "at-risk.” The students, who represented a wide range 
of school achievement, were asked about their reasons for taking a dance class, 
their opinions of their teachers, their attitudes about what they were learning, 
and their expectations after high school. 

The students’ opinions about their dance class experiences contrasted sharply 
with their opinions about their overall high school experience. Students 
frequently described their other classes as "boring” and said they were often 
disrupted by classmates who wanted to be elsewhere. Students also perceived the 
school routines and rules as stifling. Teachers did not care, they said. 

Dance classes, however, broke the mold. 1 he'y were usually described in 
qualitatively different, more positive terms. Nearly all the students characterized 
their dance classes as having instructors who cared. They said dance classes 
nurtured relationships among students and emphasized self-expression and 
acceptance by others, f urther, students liked learning dance technique and skills 
through hard, active "work." Their dance experiemce seemed to function as a 
respite from the perceived drudgery and pressures of school. As one boy 
explained, dance was "a good way to get away from school . . . once you step into 
the auditorium, ewerything is kind ol shattered .. you can make it what you 
want, when you first walk in . . . it's almost like time has stood still outside of 
those tloors." 
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Minson writes, "The students in my study spoke most powerfully and 
l')assionaleh- wlien they spoke of learning which, while it look place in the 
context of dance education, went far beyond these disciplines. They spoke of 
enhanced understanding of self, perception of the world, and ability to respond 
to others — things that largely were not happening in more 'academic' or 
disciplined-based courses." 

The students, however, still perceived high school as a means to an end: gelling a 
Job or entering college. This perception led them lo discount the value of their 
dance experiences. They saw no possible ccluaithmal value in classes (like dance) 
that were not required for graduation. So despite the benefits they attached to 
their participation in dance, the siudents saw it as outside the realm of what they 
expected lo gain from school and not directly related lo iheir futures. They had 
gotten the school-lo-work message to the exclusion of all others. 

Nevertheless, dance classes provided an alternative environment for students 
that compensated for some of the weaknesses of iheir other classes. Yet, while 
the students wanted their other school experiences to be more like their dance 
experiences, they did not see much opportunity for that lo happen. 

Stinsons study shows that at least some student customers want a school 
environment that offers high levels of learning, meaning, and caring. Dance, and 
presumably other disciplines, can help create that environment. 

SoUfCe: Susan W Stinson. "Meaning and \alue: Reileclions on What Students 
Say About School,' Joionnl of Curriculum and Supenision. V 8, n. 3, pp. 2 lb- 
238, Spring 1W3. 
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The National Piano Project: 

Teacher, Parent, and Student Perceptions of the Benefits of Piano Study 
Robert A. Duke 



In 19^1 the National Piano Foundation sponsored research to answer questions 
about the effects of piano study on students. The researchers, Robert A. Duke, 
David F.. Wolfe, and Patricia .). Flowers, decided that the first study should allow 
them to describe ' the roles of music and music instruction in children's lives" 
and explore the "common perceptions of individuals for whom music is a part of 
their daily life experience.” An extensive survey was desigi ed to document the 
■perceptions of those most closely associated with keyboard study on an ongoing 
basis; teachers, students, and parents.” Although individual music instruction is 
a time-honored tradition, the National Piano Project joins a small body of piano 
research. This study reveals more about what parents, teachers, and students 
think about music and its importance in children's lives. 

.\ total of 124 teachers ana bb3 students and their parents completed detailed 
questionnaires for this nationwide study. The researchers identified students and 
their parents through a process that began with approximately 100 college and 
university faculty. The piano faculty provided names of "excellent'' teachers in 
their area. As a result, 400 piano teachers were contacted; of these, 170 agreed to 
participate. These piano teachers generated lists of students and their parents 
and obtained their consent to take part in the study. The researchers drew a 
sample of 05 1 from the 2,700 students identified by the piano teachers. The 
sample included students from various ability levels and from age four through 
18. Seventy percent of the students were girls. The average length of piano study 
was five years. Approximately 70 percent of participants returned the mailed 
questionnaires. 

Predominantly white and middle income, the families in the study were quite 
homogeneous. The parents tended to be well-educated. Nearly 40 percent of the 
mothers did not work outside the home. With the resources to provide many 
activities for their children, ' the fact that they have chosen piano study as an 

activitv worthv of their time 



Perceived Benefits of Piano Participation 



and money supports the 
notion that these parents view 
musie study as an imporlanl, 
life-enhaneing experience lor 
their children." The students 
generally did well 
academically and were 
positive about both piano 
study and school. Students in 
the piano study ‘U)ved" 
music ("54%) more than 
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Changes in Personal Characteristics 
Attributed to Piano Study 
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English (22%), math (34%), 
physical education (37%), science 
(36%), and social studies (25%). 
Nearly all of the parents expected 
their children to go to college, but 
less than 10 percent anticipated 
that their sons or daughters would 
become musicians. 

A large proportion of parents had 
participated in music as children 
and still viewed their music 
experiences positively. Many 
continued their musical interests, 
including playing the piano. More 
than 90 percent of the families 
studied had pianos in their homes. 

Teachers, parents, and students 
perceived benefits in studying the 
piano, although parents and 
teachers identified positive 
outcomes more often than students. 
Respondents reported how they 
considered piano study to "'help 
(mv student, mv child, me)." The 
three groups most frequently chose 
discipline, concentration, self- 
esteem, and happiness. More 
students chose '"makes me happy" 
than any of the other nine choices. 

Teachers, students, and parents also 
rated how* students confidence, 
hard w*ork, responsibility, and 
quality of work in school had 
changed as a result of piano study. 
Piano teachers selected ’increased" 
results in each category more 
frequently than parents or students. 
None of the three groups 
considered piano study to have an 
affect on the quality of students' 
W(^rk in school. Approximately 
one-third of parents and students 
thought piano stud} reduced the 
time students spent watching 
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television. Piano lessons were not perceived to reduce the amount of time spent 
on school work. Throughout the study, students’ piano ability had little 
relationship to the perceived benefits. Teachers, parents, and students saw 
positive outcomes regardless of how well the youngsters played. 

The National Piano Project begins to fill gaps in knowledge about why parents 
and students choose music study and shows. that a variety of positive personal 
outcomes are perceived. 

Source: Robert A. Duke. "The National Piano Project: Teacher, Parent, and 
Student Perceptions of the Benefits of Piano Study,” American Music Teacher, 
pp. 10-13, June/July ldQ3. 

For more information: National Piano Foundation, 4020 McFwen, Suite 105, 
Dallas, TX 75244, (21412.11-4107. 
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Relationship Between Home Musical Environment and Selected Musical 
Attributes of Second**Grade Children 

Manny Brand 



Parents are childrens first teachers. Because parental involvement has been 
shown repeatedly to influence childrens school performance, it has been a 
hallmark of the education reform movement. Manny Brand's 1986 study sought 
"to determine the relationship between home musical environment and musical 
attributes of second grade students." The musical attributes included tonal and 
rhythmic perception and achievement in general music classes. This study 
reinforces the importance of parents' attitudes for primar)^ childrens 
performance. As educators involve community members in education, this study 
underscores the value of working closely with parents. Positive attitudes toward 
music translate to music achievement among the students. 

Participating in this correlational study were 1 17 seven-year-olds who attended 
one elementary school in a large urban district and their parents. Primarily 
Hispanic and from an area considered to be "disadvantaged," the participating 
families completed Brand's Home Musical Environmental Scale (HOMES). 
Written in Spanish and English, the tool explores parents attitudes toward 
music, their musical involvement with the child, parents' concert attendance, 
and ownership and use of a record or tape player. The general music teacher 
evaluated the students' musical achievement through the Music Achievement 
Assessment Form (MAAF), which explores subjects' musical knowledge, 
performance and music reading skills, and interest in music. Brand used the 
Primal*)’ Measures of Musical Audiation (PMMA) to test the children's tonal and 
rhythmic perception and their music aptitude. 

Secures on HOMES were not related to tonal or rhythmic perception, but a 
statistically significant relationship emerged between HOMES ratings and 
children's musical achievement. Only Factor 1 — "parental attitudes toward 
music and musical involvement with child" — was significantly related to 
musical achievement. Concert attendance, use of records and tapes, and parents' 
playing a musical instrument were not signifiantly related to childrens musical 
achievement. The results of this study are consistent with other studies on 
environmental characteristics and children's musical responses. 

"An imporiani finding in this study is that not all home musical environmental 
variables are related in the same degree to musical achievement. The strongest 
relationship ftnmd was between musical achievement and overall parental 
altitudes toward music and musical involvement with the child. This factor 
includes parents' o\ erall alliludc toward music and such parental behaviors as 
singing to and w ith the child, providing lo\ s that make sound.s/music, providing 
toy musical instruments, and helping the child learn songs." Positive parental 
altitudes can make a difference in music as they do in other subjects. With 
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parental in\'olvcmcnl a strong trend in education and a beneficial influence on 
\ oung children's achievement, arts educators have a stake in working with 
parents. 

Does parental involvement continue to make a difference as children get older? 

In W^l Stephen Zdzinski presented findings from a study of 1 1 3 middle school 
students in Pennsylvania. I’he study used a questionnaire called Parental 
Involvement Measure. The students responded to questions which measured 
their perceptions of their parents activities. In generah Zdzinski did not iind that 
parental involvement contributed to music achievement. However, several 
specific aspects of parent involvement were related significantly to performance 
and other types of musical achievement. For middle school students, parental 
involvement may be a lesser contributor to achievement than for younger 
children. 

Source: Manny Brand. 'Relationship Between Home Musical Environment and 
Selected Musical Attributes of Second-Grade Children, “ Journal of Research in 
Music Educatioth V 34. n. 2. pp. 111-120. 

Supplemental Source: Stephen zdzinski. "Relationships .Among Parental 
Involvement, Music Aptitude, and Musical .Achievement of Instrumental Music 
Students." Journal of Research in Music Education. V 40, n. 2, pp. 1 14-125, 

IWl. 
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The Elementary Band Experience as Viewed by 
Students, Parents, Teachers, and Administrators 

Cynthia Anne LeBlanc 



Fifth grade is typically the year during which students have their first opportunity 
to participate in public school programs. Perceptions of fifth-grade childrens early 
band experiences from the perspective of students, parents, music educators, and 
administrators were explored in this qualitative dissertation study. Through 
inter\ iews and open-ended questionnaires, the author explored how these four 
groups independently and collectively view early band participation. From the 
results she then developed several propositions and theories about the roles and 
functions of the various groups as they relate to band programs. Although the 
study includes a plethora of detailed results and analyses, the authors concluding 
propositions and theories arc the focus of this summary-. 

\riluntecr participants were drawn from six elementary’ schools in a large suburban 
school district. The school district was chosen because it has a philosophy that 
emphasizes student achievement in basic skills as well as "citizenship and the 
arts." At the end of fourth grade, all students in the district are given the option of 
participating in beginning band the following year. They may choose from 10 
common band instruments. Band instruction in fifth grade consists of two 30- 
minulc band lessons each week that occur as a pull-out from another subject. 

Naturalistic qualitative data collection methods that yield rich, descriptive, 
contextual information were employed for the study The interview phase of the 
study included 32 students, 26 parents, three music teachers, three principals, and 
two district administrators. Six additional music teachers and 45 parents 
completed open-ended questionnaires. 

After comparing and analyzing data from the multiple sources, the author 
developed 'propositions'* (or hypotheses) about the meaning of the findings: these 
propositions then led to the development of "emerging theories" about the fifth- 
grade band experience. The major propositions and theories posited by the author 
arc outlined below. 

Important differences were ftuind in how adults and students view the band 
experience. "Children discuss ... how the elementary band experience affects their 
lives today. Adults ... arc able to speculate on how elementary school students' 
involvement in the band program will affect them in the future." Students tended 
to be less concerned than were the adults, particularly their parents, about their 
innate talent with instruments: they derived satisfaction regardless of their 
jierception of their talent. All groups of interviewees agreed on the value and 
benefits of band experience for students, and these benefits w ere believed to 
oittweigh any negatives. 
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The students' role as hand partieipants was viewed quite positively as part ol their 
identitv. Students liked the reeoj’tiition from both peers and adults lor the outwaid 
trappings of band, like earrying an instrument and performing in eoneerts. The 
result of this reeognition appears to positively impaet students' self-eoneepl and 
self-esteem. 

Parents and musie teaehers were both found to have important direet supportive 
roles for students. Parents give finaneial and emotional support by renting or 
purehasing instruments and eneouraging students to praetiec. They perecive many 
benefits for their ehildrcn and advoeate for band programs in their distriet. 

Teaehers have multiple roles in teaehing band programs. For students they 
support, eneourage, and moti\ate. in addition to pro\ iding direet band instruetion. 
Within the sehool they may have to defend the band program with their eollcagues 
who may resist the pull-out model, and they also must make a eomplex seheduling 
system "work." Administrators are indireet, but important, supporters of band. 

They interfaee with parents, teaehers, and eaeh other to maintain viable programs. 

The author developed a theor\- about the role of the musieal instruments — 
speeifieally. how students are influeneed by their peers and by adults in seleeting 
instruments, and how students pereeive the instrumenl.s they play. LeBlane found 
that students selcet instruments based on what their peers and other family 
members have experieneed or suggest. They respond positively to adult role 
models in pursuing their musieal interests and are intere^ted in popular musieians. 
She also states. "Fifth-grade students are faseinated b" musieal instruments ... 
what Ithcyl look like, how they work, and how they sound." Students' interest in 
the instruments themseb es are believed by the author to eonstitute an opportunity 
for teaehers and parents to eneourage student progress with learning to play. 

Students see the value of hand as eonerete and immediate; parents and teaehers 
view its value in the abstraet and over the long term. The total result is that. In the 
band, students are given the opportunity to have a hands-on expcricnee with an art 
hwm. That experienee results in the development of musie appreeiation as well as 
musieal knowledge and skills. ... .Adults believe that learning to play a musieal 
instrument ... will assist students in the development ol musieal, attitudinal. and 
soeial skills and values that will last a lifetime." I.eBlane's study has earefullv 
illuminated the pereeptions ol those involved in early band experienees and 
provides a wealth of material lor praetitioners ol atul advoeates lor sehool band 
programs. 

Source: C ymlha Anne I elllane. The nlementaty Band lixperiemr as Vienrd hy 
Students, Parents. Teaehers, and .Administrators. iPh.D. dissertation). .Arizona 
State rni\ersitv. I'empe. .Arizona, l‘-)'^)0. 
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Comparisons of Attitudinal Assessments in 
Middie and Junior High Schooi Generai Music 

Jacqueiyn Bosweii 



Advocaics frcqucniK' refer to ihe arts' ability to "engage" students in learning. 
Students' attitudes on general musie elasses provide insights into what particular 
activities and environments attract and hold their attention. Jacquelyn Boswell's 
study of grades five through eight e.xplores "students preferences for specific 
activities " and their "global attitudes toward music class." The research also 
compares students' and teachers' preferred activities. Musie education 
researchers have studied children's music preferences for many years. Boswell 
investigates another facet of preference with implications for students' short- 
term interest in music classes and long-term interest in music. Boswell noted, 
"attitude toward school music is important, in part, because of its possible 
relationship to important music 'ends' behavior, especially lifelong participation 
in musie." 



In this research "attitude toward music is defined as a general emotional 
disposition toward music as a school subject. " Boswell e.xplored the "variables 
believed to contribute to music altitude " among students in elementary, middle, 
and junior high school settings. The study also examined similarities and 
differenees between the attitudes of students and teachers. 

Based on data collected in 1^87 at four suburban schools, Boswell's w ork 
replicates a IdHO study by l.cnorc Pogonowski. Pogonowski designed the two 
testing instruments used in this research, the Musie Attitude Inventory (MAI) 
and the Musie Class Attitude Index. The Musie Attitude Inventory is 
"customized " by the researcher and teacher to reflect actual classroom activities. 
Ihe Musie C lass Attitude Inele.x measures students attitudes on such issues as 
lui\v the\ leel about music class. The 1^80 study locused on socioeconomic 
status, grade, and gender as variables that might affect altitude. Boswell 
considereel teacher, graele level, and gender. In the earlier work, the teachers 
used a standarilized music method. The teachers in the Boswell sludv did not 
use ain pariieular music education method (i.c., Orff. KodaK; Dalcroze). 

‘sclecteel results ol ihe U)80 anel U)87 studies arc compared in this article. 

1 he sample lor Boswell's research iiicludeil the follow ing: 

® 71 junior iiigli seliool sluileiits Ironi three grade sewn aiul eight general 

music classes 

• 8') middle school students from lour general music classes in grades five, 
six, seven, and eight 

• 131 elementary school students liiun lour iJasses in grades live and six 

• 87 pariH'hial school stiulents Ironi lour classes in grades five and six 

t U' 
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Results from analysis of the two data sets are quite similar. Girls eonsistently 
seored higher in every eategory and thus had more positive attitudes about their 
experienecs. These findings are similar to those from other attitude studies. 
Seores were higher overall in I'^BO, although it is impossible to pinpoint the 
reasons why. In the 1^87 study, the elasses' mean scores were consistent aerciss 
both measures. The two tests showed the same patterns among the four teachers, 
"whereby the ranks from highest to lowest means for the four teachers were 
consistent." Statistics showed "a strong relationship between the two samples' 
statements about their music elasses.” f-'or example, the statements receiving the 
highest and lowest seores were the same. 

Highest scoring statements; 

1. 1 understancl what goes on in music. 

2. 1 try to do my best in music. 

In music class 1 feel 1 am treated equally. 

Lowest scoring statements: 

1. 1 feel important in music class. 

2. 1 look forward to coming to school when 1 have music class. 

L What we do in music cla.ss is a challenge. 

Teacher, grade level, and gendc'r affc'ct students attitudes. In this study, howecer, 
the teacher variable had the greatest relationship to attitude. Students clearly 
preferred playing instruments in their classes. They also favi>red "imjirovising 
and similar creative tasks rather than singing or describing." Students highl\ 
rated statements that referred to choosing or making choices. 

Two groups of elementary, middle, and junior high school teachers who were 
enrolled in graduate in-serviec programs over two semesters ranked the M.\l 
statements also. Thee- indicated their activity preferences in the elasses the\- 
taught. The educators’ responses suggest that "teachers ranked preferences are 
unrelated to students' prelerenees, and ma\ in laet be inversely related. 

Students’ and teachers’ preferences were quite clillerent. Tor program planners 
and classroom teachers, the students’ outlooks provide a valuable guideline lot- 
just what will engage students’ attention. 

Source: jaequelyn Boswell. “C’.omparisons of Attituclinal Assessments in Middle 
and junior High Sc hool C.eneral Music, ” Bulletin of the Cotim il of Research on 
Music lUluealion. Issue 108. pp. 4<-)o7. Spring IWl. 

Supplemental Source: l.enore I’ogonowski. -.Attitude .Assessment ol I pper 
T.lementary Students in a Proeess-Oriented Music C urrieulum."./otinuil oj 
Research in Music lUlucaiion. V n. 4, pp. 247-257. 148-3. 
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ATTITUDES'OPINION 



Arts in Education in the Greater Fort Wayne Area: Assessment and 
Recommendations for Pianning and Arts in Education Research Study for Metro 
Richmond Pubiic and Private Schoois 

ArtsMarket Consuiting, inc. 



when improving arts education is a eommunity issue, a study of residents opinions 
is often one of the first steps in the needs assessment and development process. 
.•\rtsMarket C'onsulting, Inc., a major private provider of arts research, management, 
and planning serv ices, has completed numerous studies on hchalf of consortia of 
education, arts, and community organizations. The .study of the Fort Wayne and 
Richmond areas are e.xamples of needs assessment research. W'ith focus group or 
roundtable components and telephone surveys of the general public, these studies 
provide a foundation for community-wide planning, adv'ocacy, and program 
development. The qualitative data complements the quantitative public opinion. 
l;ver>- communitv’ is different, but these studies provide insights into the publics 
opinions and the similarities and differences among arts practitioners and school 
personnel. The data are realistic indicators of the challenges and opportunities faced 
by those involved in community partnerships to affect arts education. 

Tort Waynes .Arts United cultural planning process and other community 
assessments had identified arts in education as a "top priority for attention b\' a 
coalition of arts organizations, artists, and educators," The Arts in F.ducatton 
committee, which continued after the cultural planning process, set the 
"development of a benchmark study that would enable arts organizations, artists, 
and educators to better eollaborate on effectiv'c planning" as a priority. ArtsMarket 
designed a stud)' that included focus groups with parents, nonparents, arts 
attenders, and nonarts attenders and a telephone .survey of the public, ArtsMarket 
also questioned principals, arts specialists, and classroom teachers iti 3b public, 
private, ami parochial schools in the six-county Fort Wayne area and surveyed local 
artists and arts organizations. ArtsMarket presented its report in March 1 W2, 

The researchers wanted to learn about the publics perceptions of arts in edueation in 
area schools, the status of arts education, arts organizations’ work in education, and 
the requirements for a lasting partnership among schools. Highlights of the 
telephone surves' ((i.4% margin of error) included the following: 

• 44 percent of responelents lelt it was "ver)' important" for stuelents to take 
music, drama, dance, and other art forms as separate subjects. An additional 
37 percent rated the arts as “somewhat important," 

• 80 percent of respondents felt arts integration or "using the arts to illuminate 
.md explain other subjects" was vety important or somewhat important. 

• 4‘) percent i>f responelents felt annual field trips and in-school pe-rformances 
were \er\ important, ,\s \\ ith either issue-s, parents and arts attenders were the 
most supjiortiv e of arts events. 
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• More than 80 percent lelt the arts did more lor students than teach specilic 
arts-related skills and helped students do better in other academic subjects. 

♦ Nearly 70 percent credited the arts with supporting creative thinking atid 
problem-solving skills. Arts attenders attributed positive thinking and 
problem-solving skills to arts study more than any other group. 

In general, all of the groups sur\-eyed thought the development of creative thinking 
skills was one of the most important reasons to involve students in the arts. 

The following tables were drawn from survey responses of those involved in arts 
education and illustrate the different outlooks among some of the most 
important arts education stakeholders. 



Outlooks of Arts Organizations and Schooi Personnel* in Fort Wayne 



Target Groups 


Source of Support 
for Arts Education 


Barriers to Partnerships 
Among School Districts and 
Arts Organizations 


Appropriate Partnerships 


Principals 


1 ) Art teachers, 2i School 
Administrators 3i Arts 
organizations 


1 \ Lack of awareness. 2} 
Insufficient program-planning time 
for teacher/artist; 3) Balancing the 
integration of arts with academic 
core 


1 ) In-school peiformances foi 
exposure: 2) In-school 
performances related to learning 
goal: 3) Filed trips related to arts 
subject learning goal 


Classroom 

Teachers 


1) Aft teachei. 2) School 
ptincipal, 3) Students 


1 ) Lack of awareness. 2) 

Insufficient program planning time. 
3) Balancing integration of arts with 
academic core 


1 ) In-school performances foi 
exposure: 2) In-school 
performances related to learning 
goal; 3) Field trips for exposure 


Art Teachers 


1 ) School principal: 

3) Students, 3) Parents 


1) Insufficient program-planning 
time; 2) Lack of awareness of arts 
resources: 31 Lack of professional 
development training for arts 
teachers or others in how to work 
with artists/arts organizations 


1 ) Artists/arts organizations to 
demonstrate a technique or present 
an in-school performance related to 
learning goals: 2) Artist-in-residence 
v/ith student’s learning creative 
process as end result: 3) Artists/arts 
organizations present in-school 
performance to expose students to 
the arts 


Arts Organizations 


1 ) Senior staff members 

2) Sludcnib. 3l A*t 
teachers 


(Outside of funding) 1 ) Lack of 
general public support concerning 
value of arts education; 2) Lack of 
teacher/pnnapal interest; 3) Lack o1 
in-depth information about v.'hat' 
how the arts are being taught in 
school 


Not applicable 


Artists 


Not applickihle 


1 ) Lack of public support for arts 
education or individual artists; 2) 
Lack of in-depth information about 
v/haltiow the arts are being taught 
in school: 3) Lack of feasibility m 
school day scheduling to 
accommodate artist pmgram 


1 ) In-school performance oi 
exhibition of work: 21 Collaborative 
planning with art teachers in 
developing curnculum oi lesson 
plans for arts subjects; 3) 
Collaborative planning with geneial 
teachers 



’RcCiiusp of viirvinij responsn tntes. pvnry taiget group is not reprosontative of all principals, artists, etc 
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Outlooks of Arts Organizations and School Personnel* in Richmond 



Target Groups 


Source of Support 
for Arts Education 


Barriers to Partnerships 
Among School Districts and 
Arts Organizations 


Appropriate Partnerships 


Principals 


1 1 Board of Education 
members. 2i District 
administrators. 3) Arts 
specialists 


1 1 Lack of resourcestunding 
2) Lack of av/areness of arts 
resources; 3) Insufficient planning 
or classroom time for teachers to 
work with artists arts organizations 


1 ) Field tnp related to learning goals; 
2i Demonstration of technique by 
arts organizations or m-school 
performance to meet learning goals: 
3iln-school performance for 
exposure. 3a i Artist-in-residence 
with students learning creative 
process 


Arts Specialists 


li principals. 2 1 Students. 
3) Parents 


1 ) Insufficient planning time 
2lLack of resourceslunding: 3) 
Lack of awareness of arts resources 


1 1 Demonstration of technique by 
arts organizations or in-school 
performance to meet learning goals; 
3) Fieittinp related to learning goals 


Arts Organizations 


1 1 Students. 2 1 Arts 
specialists. 3i Other 
(eache'-s 3a' Parents 


1 1 Lack of resourceslunding: 

2i Insufficient planning or 
classroom time tor teachers to 
work with artists'arts organizations: 
3) Uck of flexittlitv in school 
schedule 


1 ) Field tnp for exposure 2) 
Demonstration of technique by arts 
organizations or m-school 
performance to meet learning goals: 
2a) In-school performance for 
exposure. 2b) Artist-in-residence 
with students learning creative 
process 


Artists 


1 1 Students 2 ) Local Arts 
Organisations 3i Parents 


1 1 Lack of resourceslunding. 

2) Lack of broad public support or 
value of arts education programs 
31 Insufficient planning or 
classroom time for teachers to 
work with artists arts organizations 


1 ) In-school performance foi 
exposure; 2) Curriculum developed 
with input from arts organizations^ 
artists for arts subjects. 3) Field trip 
tor exposure; 3a)Demonstration of 
technique by arts organizations or 



in-school performance to meet 
learning goals: 3b)Artist-in- 
residence v/rth students learning 
creative process; 3c) ArtisMn> 
residence v/ith student performance 
or exhibition as the result 



wu /mg response fates, every target group is not representative otali principals, artists, etc 
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I he Alls ( (umeil ol Riehnioiul initialed a broad-based Arts in liduealion 
Steering C oniniitlee to create an Arts in I ducalion plan for the metropolitan 
area. A ' benchmark" sliuK was again one of the committees first products. 
ArisMarkel designed a similar qualitative and quantitative package fur Richmond 
and presented the report in August I W2. Because of the similarities in lime 
flame, purposes, and results, a comparison of the lA^l \Va\ nc and Richmond 
studies is of value. C ominon c|ueslions are discussed in this summarv, but the 
studies also included a great deal of information that was specific to each 
particular area. 

siuAcy (margin of error +/-*3,8) ol Metro Richnumd residents was done to 
explore residents' (mlku^ks im arts and education. Stnmg majorities o\ 
respondents said it is ver\ inquu'iani' : 

1 : 0 
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• for all sliulcnts in grades K-1 2 lo lake arts classes in school 

• lor arts eduealion to include themes from a \ariety of cultures 

• for all loeal students grades K-1 2 to experience an artistic performance at 
least once a year either at school or on a field trip 

• that PTAs and other parent-teacher associations have programs lo in% oK e 
parents in arts eduealion at their schools 

• that schools offer workshops for teachers on topics in arts education 

A majoritv of respondents said reading and writing, math, and science are •'more 
important" than the arts. The arts arc "equalh’ important" as history, foreign 
language, social studies, and gym to a majority of respondents. More than half oi 
residents strongly agreed that arts education programs improve the quality of 
education in local schools and help students develop creative-thinking and 
problem-solving skills. A majority encouraged schools to work with local artists 
and arts organizations to provide arts education opportunities. Surveys of arts 
organizations and school personnel were completed also. 

The Tort Wayne and Richmond studies reflect positive public attitudes about 
arts eduealion. Thev also show, however, that residents may know little about 
arts education in their local schools and lack strong connections to arts 
organizations themselves. The public's positive outlooks, particularly among arts 
attenders and parents, contrast sharply with the arts organizations and artists 
perceptions of a lack of public support. The need lor communication and 
advocacy — and the understanding of this need by arts organizations — comes 
through clearly in these surveys. The dillerenccs in outlooks among arts 
organizations and school personnel highlight the importance of developing w ays 
for people to work together in inclusive planning processes. 

Tollowing these studies both Tort Wayne and Riehmond developed strong 
communitywidc partnership programs. 

Sources: .\rtsMarkei C’onsulting, Inc. Art.s in Lduaition in the Greater Fort 
W’avne Area: Assessment and Recommendations for Plannin}^ and Arts in 
FIdtieation Research Study for Metro Riehmond Public and Private Schools. 
Marion, Massachusetts. UH)2. 

Tor niiire inlormatiim: .\rls\larkel C onsulling. Inc. nyO 1 rtuit Street. Marion. 
MA 027 (508)748-1578. 
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First Things First: What Americans Expect from the Public Schools and 
26th Annual Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup Poll of the Public’s Attitudes Toward the 
Public Schools 

Public Agenda Foundation and Phi Delta Kappa 



Hducalion reform has been a local, stale, and national priority for more than a 
decade. First Thinf^s First: What Americans Expect from the Public Schools from the 
New York-based Public Agenda Foundation and the 26th Amnuil Phi Delta Kappa/ 
Gallup Poll of the Publics Attitudes Toward the Public Schools show that interest in 
the issue is not diminishing. These nationwide surveys provide a sense of w’hal 
parents and citizens think about the slate of education now. First Things First 
updates a Public Agenda study: the Phi Delta Kappa survey is done every 
\ ear. These surveys provide important, useful, yel somewhat limited, insights 
into public opinion. The studies are \*aluable to those interested in ails 
education because they highlight the communication needed with the public and 
show how the arts relate to the issues in which the public is most interested. 

First Things First reports on a national telephone survey of 1,100 adults 
throughout the United Stales (550 with children in public schools at the lime of 
the survey). Researchers found that Americans were most concerned about 
safelNv order, and the "basics" (defined as reading, writing, and math) in schools. 
In addilion,"pcople believe that academic standards should be raised, that 
schools and teachers should be clear and specific about what they expect 
children to learn, and that schools should hold students accountable for doing 
their best." The 19^4 research revealed, however, that reforms such as problem- 
solving, ami critical-thinking curricula, or "whole language" approaches to 
writing were often suspect because they were not well understood. Including 
more authentic assessments, such as portfolios, was favored by more than half of 
those studied, but ihc\ tended ic^ view it as a side issue in comparison to 
\ iolence or lack of proficienc\' in basic skills. 

rhe following table shows the issues that more than half of respondents called 
cither "very serious" or ‘'somewhat serious," 



F/fst Things First 
Serious Issues 

‘Very serious ' and ‘Somewhat serious*' problems* Percentage of Respondents 

There’s too much drugs and violence in schools 72% 

Academic standards are too low. and kids are not expected to learn enough 61 % 

There is not enough emphasis on the basics such as reading, writing, and math 60% 

Schools are not getting enough money to do a good job 60% 

Kids are not taught enough math, science, and computers 58% 

Schools don't teach kids good work habits such as being un time to class & completing assignments 52% 

Classes are too crowded 50®n 

‘There is a 3% margin of error for the survey 
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The respondents’ wariness about reform did not mean that improvements could 
not be made or that school had to be boring. More than percent said that 
making learning "enjoyable and interesting for elementary students'* was a 
"good*' or "excellent" idea. The number was nearly as high (86%) for high 
school students. Innovations were valued when lhe\' helped teachers be more 
effective and maintain individual relationships with students. 

Americans still think those at the local level make the best decisions about their 
communities' schools. Respondents trusted parents, local teachers, local 
principals and school board members, and local taxpayers most to make 
decisions about schools. F.lecled officials in Washington were trusted least to 
make local decisions. 

The 20th Atuttuil Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup Poll of the Publics Attitudes Toward the 
Public Schools, published in mid- 1994, also sheds light on the publics concerns. 
The survey of l,32t> adults nationwide showed that "fighting, violence, and 
gangs'* and "lack of discipline" tied as schools' biggest problems in the 1994 
^tudy. "Utek of proper financial support" was the number one thteat in the 
previous \ear*s study. That issue ranked third in 1994. 



Preferences for More. Less, or Same Emphasis on School Subjects (1994) 




1994 Results** 


More Emphasis % 


Less Emphasis % 


Same Emphasis % 


OonT Know % 


Mathematics 


82 


1 


17 


* 


English 


79 


2 


19 


* 


Science 


75 


3 


22 


• 


History'U S. Government 


62 


6 


31 


' 


Geography 


61 


7 


31 


1 


Foreign Language 


52 


16 


32 


* 


Music 


31 


22 


46 


1 


Art 


29 


24 


46 


1 


‘ Less than one-half of 1% 










‘‘There is a 3% margin of error 








Preferences for More, Less, or Same Emphasis on School Subjects (1990) 




1990 Results* 


More Emphasis % 


Less Emphasis % 


Same Emphasis % 


Don't Know % 


Mathematics 


80 


3 


14 


3 


English 


79 


3 


15 


3 


Science 


68 


11 


18 


3 


History/US Goveirnnent 


65 


9 


23 


3 


Geography 


53 


18 


25 


4 


Foreign Language 


37 


34 


25 


4 


Music 


13 


39 


43 


5 


Aft 


12 


4? 


40 


6 



‘Theie IS ii 3'’o margin o1 erroi 
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I lie “basics ' w ere also emphasized in this survc\. Howeven a majorily also 
w anted more computer training (7^)%), vocational education (65%) » health 
education (62%), and business education ((i0%). Respondents were asked 
w hether they fa\-ored more, the same, or less emphasis on eight school subjects. 
The responses are presented in the table on the previous page. The same 
question w as posed in 19^)0. The comparison of the two years is important for 
the arts. 

A desire for more music and art increased two-fold from to l^Q4. This 
strong grow th in interest in the arts disciplines that arc most prevalent in K-12 
schools is a positi\*e sign. However, the tw'o surveys illustrate the challenges that 
continue to face the arts. On the one hand, more communication is clearly 
necessary. On the other, the messages about the arts as “basic" may be getting 
through to parents and the public. 

Source: Public Agenda Foundation. First Things First: What Amcriams Expect 
from the Public Schools. Public Agenda Foundation, New York City, New York, 
H)^)4. Reprinted with permission. 

Phi Delta Kappa. 26th Annual Phi Delta Kappa/Galliip Poll of the Publics 
Attitudes Toward the Public Schools. Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Indiana, 
H)Q5. Reprinted w ith permission. 

For more information: Phi Delta Kappa. P.O. Box 780 j, Bloomington, IN 47402, 
(800)766-1 156, 

Public Agenda Ixnindation, 6 I’ast 5^th Street, New York. NY 10016, (212)686- 
(^ 610 . 
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Americans and the Arts Vi 
Louis Harris 



Since 1^75 ihe American Council for the Arts has commissioned nationwide 
public opinion sur\eys on the arts. The first five "Americans and the Arts" 
sur\eys were conducted by the National Research Center of the Arts, an affiliate 
of Louis Harris and Associates, Inc,, and were published between 1^74 and 
U)87. The sixth sur\ ey was directed by Louis Harris and completed by l.W 
Research in N92, 

The eomplete series of surveys provides insights into the publics attitudes about 
the arts o\ er a 20-year period. They co\ er such areas as arts participation, 
funding, education, and artists. Survey analyses also discuss the effects o{ 
societal changes on the arts, particularly those such as reduced leisure lime, 
longer wt>rking hours, and women's increased participation in the workforce. 

According io the surveys, large majorities of Americans have consistently valued 
the arts and considered them important to their local economies and the quality 
of life in their communities. Americans have also supported arts education. As 
with man\‘ sur\*eys, however, positive (^pinions can be overstated in some cases 
because of the construction of the questionnaire. (Interviewees were generallv 
responding to standardized, elosed-end questions.) Nevertheless, the long-term 
documentation of .\merican altitudes is important because of the ongoing task of 
educating the public and policy makers about the value of the arts. 

Americans and the Arts \'L completed early in 1W2, included 1,500 telephone 
interviews with adults over 18 years of age. The survey rellecis the continuing 
debate on federal arts funding and the arts' importance to the country. In 
addition to the "trend" questions repealetl from previous studies, the latest 
sur\ c\- asked new queslit^ns about arts educalicm. Responses showed that 
.\mericans traditional suppc^rl for arts education is high and has remained 
stable. Nine out of 10 respondents (^1%) agreed that it is important for children 
"to be exposed to theater, music, dance, exhibitions of painting and sculpture, 
and similar cultural e\enis" with OO percent calling arts exposure in school "very 
important." NearK 00 percent of parents with school-age children said they 
wanted their children to have more experience with the arts than they Iiad as 
young people. 

Substantial majorities perceived a number of benelils for students and 
connnunilies from arts education. Six out of 10 ((^1%) said that learning about 
the arts and gaining skills in the disciplines was "very iinporlani." 'I'wo-lhirds 
considered the arts as important as "learning history or geography," while OO 
percent ranked the arts as imporianl as math and science. Over half (5?%) put 
learning in the arts on a par with learning to read and write well. Survey 
respondents said they wanted school districts to provide arts classes as part ol 
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Benefits of Arts Education 



Statement 



Arts Help 
(%) 



Arts Do Not Help 

(%) 



Not Sure 

(%) 



Children become more creative and imaginative 

They develop skills that make them feel more accomplished 

The arts make learning in school more exciting and interesting 

They learn to communicate well (develop speaking and writing skills) 

They become more tolerant of other cultures 

They develop discipline and perseverance 

They learn skills that can be useful in a job 



ihc regular curriculum and lo use disiricl funds lo pay for ihcm. More than half 
cd‘ those questioned said that, if necessary, they favored cuts in administrative 
costs, extracurricular activities, and sports in order to pay for arts classes in the 
regular curriculum. A majority supported an arts requirement for graduation. (A 
number of states were considering such mandates at the time of the survey. Now, 
more than half of the slates have some type of arts requirement.) Respondents 
also thought the arts could increase understanding of a diverse society. Nine out 
of 10 respondents agreed that "e.xposure lo the arts and humanities gives people 
knowledge about themselves and their cultural past and that of their neighbors 
which helps gi\e them confidence lo overcome hard times.” 

For the last two tlecades, approximately ^0 percent of respondents have viewed 
exposure lo the arts as important for students. From 1073 lo 1087, the 
percentage of those who thought that children received too little exposure lo the 
arts grew from 45 percent lo more than 50 percent. (The question was not asked 
in 1002.) Classes and credits in the arts also enjoyed support from substantial 
majorities. In 1002 Harris survey analysis revievv'cd respondents' commitment lo 
arts education: ’Over 0 in 10 Americans simply feel that education of the young 
will not be complete if the arts are excluded from the curriculum, made 
opiicmal, or made an 'extra' activity after school. By majorities ol close lo 10:1, 



Percent Who Attended Arts Activities at Least Once in the Past Year* 



Area 


1974 


1975 


1980 


1984 


1987 


1992 


Theatre 


32 


41 


59 


67 


65 


59 


Live concert 


27 


18 


26 


34 


31 


23 


Dance 


8 


16 


25 


34 


34 


2? 


Art museum 


48 


43 


60 


58 


55 


53 


Movies 


A/4 


70 


75 


78 


74 


72 


Popular music 


A/4 


36 


48 


60 


57 


55 



Source Americans and the Arts 1973-1992 Ameitcan Council for the Arts 
‘ Percentages were taken from summaries or full reports for each survey. 
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Percent Naming Arts Assets for the Community 

1974 1975 1980 1984 1987 1992 

It is important to the quality of life in the community to have 

facilities like museums, theatres, and concert halls in the community 89 93 92 92 93 84 

Such facilities are importarit to the business and economy of the community 80 85 86 89 83 82 



the people are eonvineed that the arts provide an e.xciting and deeply enhancing 
c.xpcricnce in education which not only adds greatly to the confidence of young 
children, but also makes the process of education much more exciting and 
interesting for those students. And, they feel the arts give them skills useful in 
later life." 

These studies clearly show that exposure to the arts and opportunities to study 
the arts have been favored for two decades. The arts have also been viewed as 
important quality of life features and contributors to local economies. 

Source: Louis Harris. Anu'nfcm.s and the Arts \T. American Council for the Arts, 
New York, New York, 1QQ2, 

Related Source: National Association of Music Merchants/Ciallup. Amerutm 
AUUiu/es lomnds Musu . National Association of Music Merchants, Cnrlshad, 

C alifornia, IW4. 

For more information: American C'ouncil lor the Arts, Chic Hast 53rd Street, New 
York, NY 10022-4201, (212)223-2787. 

National Association of Music Merchants, 5140 Avenida Lncinas, Carlsbad, C A 
02008-4 30 1 , ( M 0 )438-800 1 . 
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Arts Participation in America: 1982*1992 
John P. Robinson 



The Naiional Endowmcni for the Arts sponsored comprehensive surveys of 
Americans’ inleresl and pariieipaiion in ari-relalcd aeiiviiics in 1982. 1985. and 
1992. Carried out by ihc U.S. Bureau of the Census, ihc studies contain a wealth 
of data on which numerous analyses of participation and the factors influencing 
it have been based. John Robinsons report presents the initial analysis of results 
from the 1992 nationwide Survey of Public Participation in the Arts (SPPA). The 
1992 version includes comparisons with previous studies and expands the 
coverage of arts participation. A representative sample of 12.736 adults was 
asked about their participation in the arts either by attending events or using 
broadcast and recorded media. A subset of 5.701 individuals answered questions 
about their production of art cither by performance or creation. Because of their 
design, the "SPPA surveys have provided a more systematic and definitive 
collection of arts participation data: one that can be both generalized to the 
American population with suitable confidence and also replicated regularly to 
track trends in participation.” 



C^f the 1 1 live arts activities for which attendance rates were determined, seven 
had been established as "benchmark activities" in 1982 (marked "B" below). 



Number of Americans Attending Live Arts Activities 



Live Arts Activity 


Percent Change from 
1982 to 1992 


1992 Attendance 
Percent 


Est. 1992 
Audience (M) 


Est, 1992 Total 
Attendances (M) 


Opera (B) 


+0 3 


33 


6.1 


10.4 


Ballet (B) 


+0.5 


4.7 


8.7 


14.8 


Other Dance 


NA 


7.1 


13.2 


396 


Jazz (B) 


1.0 


10.6 


197 


571 


Classical Music (B) 


+0 5 


125 


23 2 


603 


Plays (B) 


+ 1 6 


13.5 


251 


60 2 


Musicals (B) 


-1 2 


17.4 


32.3 


74.3 


Art Museums (,Bi 


+4 6 


26 7 


49 6 


163.7 


Historic Parks 


*4.5 


34 5 


64.1 


243 6 


Art'Craft Fairs 


+ 1 7 


40 7 


75 6 


204 1 


Reading Literature 


*2 9 


54 0 


1003 


NA 



(Mj - million 



Over 41 percent ol American adults had attended at least one of the seven 
bcnchmaik events in the preceding year, a higher level than the 39 percent found 
in 1982. rhe strongest predictor of live arts attendance was level of education. 

I hc sccoiul predictor was income level, due largely to its connection to 
educatiim. Attendance by women and middle-aged and younger adults was 
slightly higher than that ol older people. While white respondents attended 
events more frequentlv than blacks or tuher racial groups, Idacks’ attendance 
grew the nu^st during the decade, situe 1982 jazz pcriormance attendance and 
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literature reading among 18-24 year olds has declined substantially. “Ot perhaps 
greater eoneern is the failure of this increase in arts participation activities to 
keep up wuh the increasing levels of education since 1W2.“ 

More people come into contact with the arts through broadcast and recorded 
media than by attending live performanees and exhibitions. Participation via 
lelevision is higher for all arts categories than live attendance and through radio 
for most musical forms. “Between N82 and 1^^2 the major increases in 
audiences for arts programming through broadcast and recording media were in 
jazz Ivia lelevision and radio), in classical music and in opera (via radio), and in 
\isual arts programs Con television)/' Robinson reported significant decreases in 
media audiences for musicals (via television and recordings) and for watching 
plays on television. Participation rales for visual arts on television grew by Q 
percent. Significant new participation in the arts via video recording was 
reported in 1Q^2. Total radio audiences increased by 10 percent for jazz and by 
12 percent for classical music. In general, fewer demographic differences are 
evident in arts media participation than in live attendance. 

.\mericans also participate in the arts by performing, taking classes or lessons, 
and creating art and craft items. Though the rates of personal participation in the 
arts are much lower than attendance at live events, nearly 12 million people sing 
in public performances and 21 million pursue photography. As many as 40 
million .Americans do needlew ork. 



Number of Americans Performing and Creating 



Type of Participation 

Play Ja 22 

Play Classical Music 
Smg Opera 
Sing Musical 
Sing Choral 
Act 
Ballet 

Othei Dance 

Pottery 

Needlewotk 

Photography 

Painting 

Creative Wntinq 

Composing 



Personal Participation Rate 



Public Pertormance/Olsplay ^ote 



Percent 


Number (M) 


Percent 


Number {fA) 


1 ; 


3.1 


7 


1 3 


42 


7 8 


9 


1 7 


1 1 


20 


24 


4 


38 


7 1 


73 


1 4 


NA 


NA 


63 


11.7 


NA 


NA 


1 6 


30 


2 


4 


03 


1 


8 1 


150 


1 2 


22 


84 


156 


1 7 


32 


24 8 


46 1 


24 


45 


11 6 


21 6 


1 7 


3? 


96 


17.8 


2.0 


3.7 


/,4 


13 7 


.9 


1 7 


2 1 


38 


i 


1 3 



(M) = million 

Americans who had taken art appreciation inslruclion. music lessons, or other 
an inslruclion at some lime in their lives were also tracked. Approximately 40 
percent of 1002 respondents reported taking music lessons at some point in their 
lives, while 2^ percent had had art appreciation inslruclion. 1 rom I(i i 18 
p<'rccnl reported iecci\ing inslruclion in visual arts, dance. creali\e writ. ig. and 
music appreciation. ‘Ihete were notable declines belvveeii 1082 and I0r)2 in the 
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pniportion nf respondents who had taken different types of arts lessons or 
elasses at some time in their lives. The proportion who had taken music lessons 
dropped from 47 to 40 percent. The proportion who had taken classes in 
painting and other visual arts declined from 25 percent to 18 percent. The only 
inerease was in the percentage taking art appreeiation elasses, whieh inereased 
from 20 percent to 23 pereent.” 

When eompared to the pursuit of other leisure activities, the 41 pereent 
participation rate in one or more of the seven benchmark li\ e arts activities was 
not as high as that for exercise (60%), movies (50%), gardening (55%), 
amusement parks (50%), or home improvements (48%). It exceeded 
participation in active sports (30%), sports events (37%). outdoor activities 
( 34%). and volunteer/charity activities (33%). Respondents watched an average 
of three hours of television a day, similar to 1082 and 1085. 

Of those surveyed, about 71 percent “expressed an interest in attending more 
arts performances and events. Increased interest was expressed for each of the 
seven benchmark arts activities and was roughly proportional to current 
attendance at each activity. The interest in attending additional events was 
especially high among those respondents who already had attended arts events 
in the previous year. , . . Public interest in inereased attendance is up significantly 
for the seven benchmark activities, and increases are found in the proportions of 
the public who say they like jazz, classical, opera, and musieal/operetta music." 

Related research w as done on local arts participation in 1 2 eommunittes. The 
sites varied widely in gcograph) and size (from 27,000 to 4,0 million) and in arts 
offerings. Over 84 pereent of respondents reported getting information about arts 
events from the print and broadcast media. The most commonly cited reason for 
not attending arts events more often was “don't have time” (61%) followed by 
"overall cost of going to events” (20%) and "cost oi tickets" (10%). Some 
communities had high participation in specific art activities because o( local arts 
institutions or annual events suggesting that “supply and demand for arts 
acti\ it\ do not always have a traditional relationship in the economic sense, but 
may stimulate each other to achieve higher participation levels. In other words, 
arts programs are not offered solely in response to demand, but in some eases 
can stimulate demand. " 

John Robinson's anaK sis of adults' arts participation contains many messages lor 
arts educators. Participation increases arc good news because of the link seen in 
other sutdics between arts attendance and favorable outlooks on arts education. 
However, increases are not as sizable as might have been anticipated irom 
education gains, and decreases in various areas are alarming. These t\ pes of 
reports deserve attention because ol their implications for advocacN. community 
|iatttierships, and education support. 

Source: John P. Robinson. .Ar/.s Panic ipalion in Awnica: J982-J‘)92, National 
I’ndowment lot the .\rts. Research ni\isioti Report t*27. October 199 3, 
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Effects of Education and Arts Education on Americans’ Participation in the Arts 
Louis Bergonzi and Juiia Smith 



In a (.omprchcnsivi.' national survey ol arts participation was conducted by 
the U.S. Camisus Bureau for the National Iindowmcnt lor the Arts. Known as the 
Survey of Public Participation in the Arts (SPPAd2), it built on the results of 
similar surveys in ld82 and ^8*5. A representative sample of 12,73h adult 
Americans was questioned about their consumption of art cither by attending 
CN'cnis or media access. A total of 5,701 individuals were queried regarding tbeir 
production of art either by performance or creation. .Arts consumption consisted 
of attendance at events and participation through audio, video, print and print- 
related media. Arts production included various forms ol creating art and 
participating in performances. 

rhe purpose ol Louis Bergonzi and Julia Smiths detailed analysis ol data from 
the l‘^‘^2 survey and the National lidueational Longitudinal Survey (ld88 and 
iQdO) was to •‘distinguish broad patterns of arts participation and arts/edueation 
among the American public and to investigate the elfeets of arts/edueation on 
arts participation as they apply to all Americans." Speeifieally, the researchers 
explored the relationships among education, arts education, and arts 
participation. 

,As part of tbeir statistical analyses, Bergonzi and Smith created an arts education 
iiulex t.Arts Ldueation Density) "to represent both the breadth and depth of arts 
instruction across a lifetime. Scores ol school-based and community-based arts 
education "represented the number of art forms in which the respondent bad 
lessons while of school age (through age 17) in each venue." Ldueation levels, 
demographic factors, soeioeeonomie status, and leisure activity measures \sere 
analyzed with the arts education index. The survey was not eonduei\e tii 
predicting arts performance participation. 

Many laetors affect peoples choices ol work and leisure activities. Partieipatiiui 
in the arts is no e.xception. Despite the complexity of the issues and the 
limitations of survev responses, Bergonzi and Smith said, "\et it is reasonable tii 
claim that, o\erall, eilucation — biith general and specific to the arts 
contributes to increased arts participation. ... However, specific elements ol 
personal background, such as race/ethnicity, gender, and social class, aj^pear to 
affect which Americans gain these types of instruction. Having the financial ami 
social resources to support and sustain an arts eilucation is a major influence tin 
who accesses the arts education available in .America. ... However, it appears that 
public schools provide arts education to a broader cross section ol Americans 
than does community-based education." 

I be analvsis showed that more education meant more consumption and creation 
ol arts, but not more arts perlorinatue. "Ldueation mediates ibe impact ol social 
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stains on arts participation, yet is itself strongly predicted by personal 
background and social status. Arts education is the strongest predictor of all 
types of arts participation except for arts performance. The more arts education a 
person has, the more extensive his or her participation in the arts. Arts 
education also weakens the restrictive relationship between social status and arts 
participatiom thereby facilitating participation in the arts to a broader cross 
section of Americans. Arts education has at least twice the power of years of 
education in predicting arts participation (again with the exception of arts 
performance). Arts participation is not just a matter of edueation, but is an issue 
of having an arts-focus to that education. However, for all relexant types of arts 
participation the independent effects of one type of education depends on the 
amount of the other and varies by type of arts participation." 

In turn, whether high school students '‘begin or continue" in arts courses was 
strongly related to "exposure to professional artistic injxiels gained through 
concert attendance. This equalizes differences in arts education attributable to 
differences in family social status; yet it is social status that plays the strongest 
role in determining which children receive this early education and exposure." 

Based on the results of this analysis, arts participation in adulthood is closely 
related to experiences during childhood, fhe researchers recommend additional 
research on early childhood arts experiences, the content of young peoples arts 
education, and the educational and institutional contexts in which it occurs. 

Source: Louis Bergonzi and Julia Smith. Effects of Education and Arts Education 
on Americans^ Participation in the Arts. National Lndowment for the Arts, 
Research C'ontract Q3-1B, lriQ4. 
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A Study of the Perceptions of Business and Community Leaders Regarding the 
Economic Importance of the Arts and Arts Education in Mississippi 



Jorja Pound Turnipseed, Giacomo M. Oliva, 
Charles A. Campbell, and Steven C. Hardin 






Must research about the arts and economies coneentrates on the direet 
eontribution of arts and cultural events to their communities. This analysis 
e.xplores the effects of the arts from a broader economic development viewpoint. 
The outlooks of private sector and community leaders presented in this study 
explain the links they perceive among the arts, arts education, and the business 
climate and the state economy's well-being. Focus groups with established 
business and community leaders provided a sense of Mississippi's “internal 
image” (how Mississippians perceive themselves) and their region’s cultural 
climate. A survey of executives of new or relocated businesses offered an 
"external image" or outsiders’ view' of the "importance of the arts and arts 
education in attracting, keeping and expanding businesses and industries in 
Mississippi." A sample of 200 randomly selected companies in Mississippi 
recei\cd questionnaires. A total of 142 businesses participated in the survey 
because the others did not meet the criteria of having “relocated, expanded or 
begun operations in the state since 1085." 

Study participants agreed that cultural amenities, including the arts and arts 
educatit)!!, were impiirtant "quality of life" factors in location decisions. .Mso, as 
low-wage production labor is deemphasized, companies increasingly require 
highly trained and thus more highly paid employees. Professional and skilled 
workers arc attracted to the superior quality of life oflered by areas strong in arts 
and cultural assets, enriching the available labor pool with their desirable talents 
and experience. Related research indicates that higher-educated, skilled workers 
are willing to forego some income in exchange for cultural opportunities and 
offerings. Thus, an incentive of labor cost saving to firms considering locating in 
such locales is realistic. Cultural amenities can be viewed as important anti 
integral components ol a regit)n's economic de\ elopment plan, because they are 
a factor in the attraction and retention of a skilled workforce and quality 
business organizations. 

rhe authors said, “The arts and cultural activities have also been lound to be 
important in developing skills such as reading and auditory discrimination, and 
in stimulating overall creativity and problem solving skills." The ability to think 
is of great interest to many employers looking to relocate and expand. In the 
modern business en\ ironment, "rotitinized behavior ts becoming less important, 
and the ability to adapt, diagnose prt)blems and find creative solutions to those 
problems" is ever more important. Although the majority of respondents (74%) 
agreed that cultural amenities improved the quality ol the work lorce and 7() 
percent indicated they actively supported local community cultural 
opportunities, over 77 percent inelicated that the schools shoukl have a primary 
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rcsponsibilily hn ihc dcvclopmcni of cultural awareness and appreciation. 

Almost 80 percent of the companies surveyed currently provide material or 
financial support for local public schools, and most of the rest indicated a 
willingness to do so. 

“The usual view of community leaders in less developed areas is that the 
community cannot afford to invest in cultural facilities, education and 
opportunities. The evidence suggests that communities cannot afford not to 
invest in cultural amenities" and the associated early arts education that fuels 
('ultural awareness and appreciation. The business and community leaders who 
participated in the roundtable discussions generally agreed that the “schools are 
the most important vehicle for enhancing awareness of and interest in the arts" 
and that the following actions would “create a more attractive environment for 
prospective businesses: 

• The local media must be encouraged to devote more attention to formal 
arts events, as well as to the unique, cultural fabric of a given area or 
community, and of the state of Mississippi as a whole. 

• The arts and cultural events must be taken out of the elitist arena. 

• There is a need for much more serious study of and in the arts, rather 
than for more passive entertainment and exposure. 

• Investment in the arts makes good economic sense, but it should be 
recognized that a whole generation must be educated in order to reap the 
benefits of such an investment." 

The improvement in the quality of the workforce and attractiveness of a locale to 
skilled w'orkers has an effect on business location decisions and regional 
economic development. Arts educators have a part to play in improving and 
maintaining the business climate. Businesses may be a new; important local 
partner in expanding arts education. 

Source: Jorja Pound Turnipsecd, Giacomo M. Oliva, Charles A. Campbell, and 
Steven C. Hardin. A Study of the Perceptions of Business and Conwnmity Leaders 
Regarding the Economic Importance of the Arts and Arts Education in 
Mississippi. Bureau of Fducational Research and Fvaluation, Mississippi State 
University, jackson, Mississippi, )une IdQl. 

}-or more inlormation: Mississippi Arts C ommission, Lamar Street, Suite 
207, lackson. MS 3^201. (W1 ) 350-00 30. 
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What Work Requires of Schools and Learning A Living: 

A Blueprint for High Performance 

The Secretary’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills 



rhc Sccrclar^'s Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) was 
constituted in May 19Q0 by then-Secretar>- of Labor Elizabeth Dole, and 
supported by her successor Lynn Martin, to study the "demands of the 
workplace and whether our young people arc capable of meeting those 
demands.” Studies over two years examined the "changes in the world of work 
and the implications of those changes for learning." The 30-member commission 
chaired by William E. Brock published reports in June 1991 and April 1992 that 
continue to be influential in the fields of education, employment and training, 
and adult education. The reports have helped to lay the foundation for todays 
emphasis on improving youths transition from school to work. The SCANS 
gathered information through interviews and visits with employers and students. 
re\ iews of current research, analyses of specific jobs, and input from skills 
experts and business organizations. 

The SCANS recognized that job preparation, although vital, is only part of the 
mission of schools. In an initial Letter to Parents, Employers, and Educators, the 
SCANS wrote, "We understand that schools do more than simply prepare people 
to make a living. They prepare people to live full lives — to participate in their 
communities, to raise families, and to enjoy the leisure that is the fruit of their 
labor. A solid education is its own reward." After their initial research on “only 
one part of that education, the part that involves how schools prepare young 
people for work," SCANS made three conclusions: 

• ".Ml .\mcrican high school students must develop a new set ol 
competencies and foundation skills if they are to enjoy a productive, lull, 
and satisfying life. 

• The qualities of high performance that today characterize our most 
competitive companies must become the standard for the vast majority ol 
our companies, large and small, local and global. 

• The nation's schools must be translormcd into high-perlormance 
organizations in their own right." 

In response to these conclusions, SCANS identified five competencies and a 
three-part "loundation ol skills and personal qualities which are critical to job 
performana . These are presented below. 

Workplace Know-How 

Competencies — Ellective workers can productively use: 

• Resources — allocating time, money, materials, space ami stall 

• Interpersonal skills — working on teams, teaching others, serving 
customers, leading, negotiating, and working well with people Irom 
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cullurally diverse backgrounds 

• Information — acquiring and evaluating data, organizing and maintaining 
files, interpreting and communicating, and using computers to process 
information 

• Systems — understanding social, organizational, and technological 
systems, monitoring and correcting performance, and designing or 
improving systems 

• Teehnology — selecting equipment and tools, applying technology to 
specific tasks, and maintaining and troubleshooting technologies 

Foundations — Competence requires: 

• Basie skills — reading, writing, arithmetic and mathematics, speaking and 
listening 

• Thinking skills — thinking creatively, making deeisions, solving 
problems, seeing things in the mind's eye, knowing how to learn, and 
reasoning 

• Personal qualities — individual responsibility, self-esteem, sociability, self- 
management. and integrity. 

Uhrfc Rcc{uircs oj Schools presented the SCANS' view' of the w orkplace of 
the future and what skills youth and current workers need to be successful. The 
seconel publication, /.cuniing u Tiving detailed **how we can prepare our young 
people, as well as those workers already on the job, for productive work in the 
21st century.** The report pro ided concrete examples and applications of 
SC!ANS skills that could be used as a blueprint for educators and employers. 

Tec/rning (/ Tiving also acknowleelged that “SCANS know-how can be learned in 
the context of the arts.** Examples showed that the study of the visual arts, 
theatre arts, music, and other artistic disciplines provided situations w’here 
SC-.ANS skills can be learned and practiced. Furthermore, “arts education 
naturally embraces methods that are characteristic of high-performance schools. 
.Art departments often accept and evaluate students on the basis of portfolios and 
auditioned performances. CTntching and assessing progress are done 
continuously in the midst of practice, performance, or critiques. The arts are an 
especially good vehicle for teaching about improving quality. W'ho, more than 
the artist, is unwilling to be satisfied with yesterdays performance.** 

1 he SCi.ANS reports are required reading for anyone interested in the education 
of young people. Their guidance can alsc^ help arts educators, business people, 
and educators find common grcnind for the de\ elopment of programs that will 
be of greatest benefit to youth and the community. 

SoUiOB: The Secretar\ *s C ommission on Achieving Necessarv Skills. \\7uU W'orfe 
Rc(fuifvs of Schools. T.S. Department td Tabor, Washington, D.C .. June IWT 
The Secretar\ *s C tunmission on .Achie\ ing Necessary Skills. Learning a Living: A 
Blueprint Jof High Pcrformonce. l *.S. Department of Tabor. Washington, D.C*., 
April D)02, 
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Status Studies 



Overview 

• Major descriptions of the status of arts education 

• Local economic impact of the arts 

• Comparisons between past and present 

Primary Themes 

• Innovation versus tradition in arts education programs 

• Indicators of program effectiveness 

• Education, arts participation, and economic impact 

The section presents "what is” for arts education today and provides some 
comparisons with the past. The studies highlight the challenges of changing arts 
education practices and the gap that exists between the potential for arts 
education and many local realities. The summaries present information on 
development in arts education over time and the still low current levels of 
service in many areas. 

The economic impact of local nonprofit arts activities is substantial, as the final 
study in this section reveals. The link between arts education and support of a 
vital part of the local economy is an important one to make. Jobs, the arts, and 
arts education are closely related and could be the three components of new 
local initiatives and partnerships. 
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The Status of Arts Education in American Pubiic Schoois 
Charies Leonhard 



In 11^8^ a comprehensive study of the status of arts education in American 
public schools was done for the first time in over 25 years. This landmark 
research focused on developing baseline data for music, visual arts, dance, and 
drama. Conducted by the National Arts Education Research Center at the 
University of Illinois, this study includes in-depth information for six categories 
of schools. Researchers surveyed a stratified random sample that included both 
small and large elementary, middle, and secondary' schools. Designers defined 
elemcntar\' as kindergarten through eighth grade. Middle schools included 
grades six through nine, and secondaiy schools had grades six through 1 2. The 
sur\ cy provided data on demographics, curricula, adequacy of instructional 
materials, and perceptions of support for arts education. The National 
Education .Association sponsored the 1962 study of the arts in elementary and 
secondarv schools. Whenever possible. 1989 results were compared with those 
from a quarter century earlier. 

Small Elementary Schools: 

208 schools with less than 550 students 

Music — General music is a feature of nearly 100 percent of the schools, line- 
quarter ol schools devoted 30 minutes or le.ss per week to music. However, the 
a\ erage was 56.5 minutes per week in grades one through three and 62.4 in 
grades four through six. Certified music specialists taught general music in 
nearh nine out of 10 schools. 

Singing is the major activity in general music lor 93.9 percent of the schools. 
Listening is the second most common activity (71.84o). Playing instruments, 
reading, and discussing music are important activities in more than 40 percent 
of the schools. Nearly 60 ]iercent of the schools had a band, with nearly 47.6 
percent sponsoring a chorus, lirchestras existed in less than a cjuarter iil the 
schools. 

Visual Arts — \ isual arts programs were almost universal. Nearly 100 percent 
of the schools had them, and approximately three-quarters had a written 
curriculum for grades K-6. .An average ol 50 minutes per week was devoted to 
art instruction. 

t ertified art specialists taught art in 58.5 percent ol the schools, t lassroom 
teachers with some preparation in art accounteil lor an ailditional 10 ]iercent ol 
teachers. I torn 60 to 70 percent of schools reported that art materials ol all 
kinds were inade(.|uate or nonexistent. 
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Dance — C'^nly 7.2 percent of schools offered dance instruction. Respondenis 
noted three certified dance specialists. 



Drama/Theatre — Thirty-four of the 208 schools provided dramii/theatre 
instruction. Few reported having dranut/lheairc specialists. 

Parental Support — School principals reported the strongest levels of parental 
support for music (44.8%). Art (21.9%), dramii/thcatre (9.9%) and dance 
(2.5%) received substantially less support. 

Financial Support — Financial resources for all arts programs had increased or 
remained stable during the past five years in the schools that had them. 

However, more than 60 percent of schools did not have drama/thcatre, and more 
than 80 percent lacked dance programs. "For the 1989-90 school year, one 
school in eight budgeted no funds; six of ten budgeted $500 or less." 

Community Resources — During the 1988-89 school year, more than 50 
percent of the schools sponsored field trips to art museums and theatre and 
music performances; a quarter sponsored trips to dance performances. During 
the past three years, almost one-third of the schools hosted an artist-in- 
residence. Also, in the past three years, musicians visited more than 80 percent 
of respondent schools; actors came to 61 percent of schools; visiting artists were 
sponsored at 53 percent of schools, dancers visited 47 percent of schools. 

Large Elementary Schools: 

124 schools with more than 550 students 

Music — Almost all of the schools in this larger category had general music. An 
average of approximately one hour per week was spent on music. Again, one- 
quarter allotted 30 minutes or less. Certified music specialists taught in more 
than 80 percent of schools. 

Singing continued to be the major aetivity in more than nine out of 10 schools. 
Listening was again the second most common activity. Creative movement, 
reading music, playing instruments, and discussing music appeared in more 
than 40 percent of these schools. Nearly half of the sehools had a band, with 60 
percent sponsoring chorus. Fewer schools in this category ( 19.3%) offered 
orchestra. Nearly 60 percent of schools budgeted $500 or less for music beyond 
teachers* salaries. 

Visual Arts — Fnnn 72.6 percent (kindergarten) to 93 percent (fifth grade) of 
the scho(ds offered visual arts programs. C3f those schools with art programs, 
cn*er 80 percent hatl a written curricultim for each gratle. Nearly an hour per 
week was spent on art instruction. The majority of respondents said materials 
and instructicmal resources were inadequate. C’ertified art specialists taught art 
in 61.3 percent of the schools. An additional 6 percent of classroom teachers 
had some art background. 
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Funding varied widely in this area. While 42.7 percent allotted $1,000 or less, 
nearly a quarter budgeteil $3,000 or more. Two schools invested $10,000 in art. 

Dance — More large elementary than small offered danc e, hut the number was 
still less than 10 percent. Two dance specialists were identified. 

Drama/Theatre — Nineteen schools provided drama/thcatre instruction, (.hie 
drama specialist was noted. 

Parental Support — Schools again reported strong support for music among 
nearly 50 percent of parents. Strong support for the other disciplines increased over 
the small elementary schools (art, 31.2%, drama/theatre, 0,8%, and dance, 5.8%). 

Community Resources — Larger elementary schools used (or had access to) 
more community resources than did smaller ones. Twc)-thirds of the schools 
sponsored field trips to art museums, drama, and music performances; just over 
a third sponsored dance-related trips. During the past three years, almost one- 
third of the schools had an artisi-in-rcsidcnce, while 01 ,8 percent had visiting 
musicians, 7h.2 percent actors, 65.0 percent artists, and 61.5 percent dancers. 

Financial Support — Financial support for all arts programs had increased or 
remained stable during the past live years in most of the schools having such 
programs. 

Small Middle Schools: 

31 schools with less than 500 students 

Music — The most common music opportunities were concert band (85.7%) and 
mixed choms (87.5%) followed by beginning instruments (59.3%), general music 
(57.1%), jazz band (40.7%) and string orchestra (14.8%), Only 28.6 percent required 
a music course, and 35.7 percent offered a summer music program. 

Instructional equipment and materials for music were considered "adequate'' in 
more than 90 percent of the schools for pianos, record players, tape recorders, 
hatul music, anti choral music and "inadequate or absent in more than 50 
percent for computers and music software, orchestral instruments, Iretted 
instruments, record/tape library, orchestral music, general music series, anil 
hooks about music. The average funding for hand (1989-90) was approximately 
$2,5(30 and for chorus about $1,160. 

Vi!>ual Arts — Visual art subjects were offered in 70 percent of schools. In these, 
\isual art programs include tlrawing (10(3%), painting (96.4%), printmaking 
(82.1%), sculpture (71.4%). art history (71.4%), and basic design (75%). A high 
percentage (85.7%) have a written curriculum for each course offered. (3nly 17.0 
percent require a ciutrse in art. Discipline-bascil art education is reportedly 
incorporated by 44.7 percent ol etlucators to a great c.xtent, and 48.1 percent tt> 
some extent I hc school art budget for these schools avcr.tgcd $1.7(30. 
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Dance — Seven of the 31 small middle schools provided dance opporiunities. 
Cerlified physical cducalion teachers were the primary instructors. Folk, square, 
and ballroom dance were reported to be the major activities. 

Drama/Thcatre — Four schools reported offering a credit course in drama/ 
theatre during the N88-8Q school year. Certified drama specialists were on staff 
at three schools. The most frequent subjects are acting, improvisation, mime, 
and creative dramatics. Theatre productions were more often extracurricular 
than curricular. Nine of 30 schools mounted plays in 1988-80, with five 
presenting variety shows and dramatic readings and four producing musicals. 
Spending on drama ranged from nothing to S5,000. 

Related/Integrated Courses — Rclated/integrated courses were available in less 
than half of the reporting schools. When present, the subjects included music 
and visual art in 12 schools, drama/theatre and creative writing in six, industrial 
design in five, dance in three, graphic design in two, media studies in one 
school. Classes for gifted/talented students were uncommon. 

Parental Support — Music continues to enjoyed the strongest parental support 
(52.1%). Art has "strong support" from approximately 1 1 percent and drama/ 
theatre 5.8 percent of parents. 

Community Resources — In 1988-89, 37.7 percent of the schools sponsored 
field trips to art museums, 33.3 percent tc^ drama performances, 30 percent to 
music performances, and 3 percent to dance performances. Over the past three 
years. 90 percent had visiting musicians, 71.4 percent visiting artists, 50.7 
percent visiting actors, and 34.6 percent visiting dancers. Nearly half (45.7%) 
had a fine arts requirement. 

Financial Support — .\lihough dance funding was nonexistent in eight of 10 
schools, funding for music, art, and drama had increased (wer the past five years. 

Large Middle Schools: 

104 schools with more than 500 students 

Arts Administrators — Approximately iwo-lhirds of schools were in districts 
with one or two arts administrators. 



Music — The nicest frequent music offerings were band (93.5%) and mixed 
chorus (81.9%), followed by general music (58.8%), beginning instruments 
(58.1%), and string orchestra (41.9%). Only 30.8 percent require a music 
course, w hich is most commonly one semester. One-third offered a summer 
music pn^gram. 



On\y band music is considered to be adequately available in more than 80 
percent of the sch(V)ls. ;\n average of nearK* S4,000 was allottetl for band with 
approximately S2.100 for choral music. 
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Visual Arts — 817 pcaciit tif the sdunils offer \-isual arts programs and 
include drawing (100%), painting (07.7%), basic design (00.8%), art history 
(88.5%), art criticism (77.0%), printmaking (75.0%), and sculpture (70.1%). A 
high percentage (80.3%) have a written curriculum for each course offered. A 
course in art is required in 34.1 percent of schools and the requirement is 
generally one semester. Discipline-based art education is incorporated by half of 
art teachers to a great extent, and 4f> percent to some extent. The average budget 
for visual arts was $2,b70. 

Dance — Thirty-three schools reported dance instruction. Nine of these require 
at least one course for graduation. Certified dance specialists were part of the 
faculty in less than 10 percent of the schools. Folk, square, and ballroom dance 
remained common, but opportunities also included modern dance technique 
and creative movement. I'unding grew in these larger schools, but still ranged 
from nothing to S 1 ,000. 

Drama/Theatre — Twenty-eight schools ofh'red a credit course in drama/ 
theatre during the 1088-80 school year. Acting, improvisation, and mime were 
most prevalent. The presence of drama/theatre specialists was greater in these 
schools than the previous categories. Theatre productions were more frequently 
extracurricular, with 62.5 percent presenting plays, 55.4 percent musicals, 37.5 
percent variety/talent shows, and 10.6 percent dramatic reading. 

RelatedAntegrated Courses — More than half of schools in this sample 
pnwided relatcd/integrated arts classes. The subjects included music (04.2%), 
visual art (78.8')o), drama/theatre (44.2%), creative writing (44.2%>), industrial 
design (44.2%), graphic design (40.4%), media studies (26.0%), dance (25%), 
and architecture (13.5%). Classes for gifted/talented students remained minimal. 

Parental Support — Schools continued to report strong parental support for 
nutsic (67%) and strong support to a lesser degree for art (10.7%) and drama/ 
theatre (6.8%). 

Community Resources — A total of 50.0 percent oi the schools sponsored field 
trips to drama performances, 30.5 percent to music performances, 35.6 percent 
to art museums, and 18.3 percent to dance performances. Of these schools, 77.1 
percent had visiting musicians, 52.7 percent visiting actors, 46.4 percent visiting 
artists and 34.4 percent visiting dancers, generally less frequently than did small 
middle schools. Over half, 5(i.7 percent, of the schools had a fine arts 
requirement. 

Financial Support — 1 inancial support lor all arts programs has increased iwer 
the past five vears in 40 percent of the schcmls. Increases were largest in music, 
followed by art, and drama/theatre. Dance received a geiierallv low level of 
financial support. 
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Small Secondary Schools: 

25^ schools with less than 1,000 students. 

Arts Administrators — The majorit\' of small secondary schools arc not part of 
districts with arts administrators. / 

Music — The most frequent music offerings were concert band (87.6%), 
marching band (6Q.6%), and mixed chorus (66.8%) followed by beginning 
instruments (4^.8%), jazz band (47.5%), and general music (35.5%), Only 17.8 
percent required a music course, and 38.7 percent offered a summer music 
program. 

Instructional equipment and materials for music arc considered “adequate" in 
more than 90 percent of the schools for pianos, record players, tape recorders, 
band music, and choral music and “inadequate" or absent in more than 50 
percent for computers and music software, orchestral instruments, fretted 
instruments, orchestral music, general music series, and books about music. In 
many schools modest funding for music programs was available (average of 
S5,997 for band. $1,071 for orchestra, and $1,505 for choral groups) but many 
others only budgeted teachers' salaries. 

Visual Arts — C')ver 80 percent of the schools offered visual arts programs, 
including drawing (98.1%), painting (95.7%) basic design (87.0%), art history 
(84.1%), printniaking (81.7%), ceramics (76.4%), sculpture (76.0%), and art 
criticism (66.8%). Nearly a third required a course in art, which was generally 
two semesters. Discipline-based art education is incorporated by 47.3 percent of 
educators to a great extent and 49.8 percent to some extent. On average, small 
secondary schools allotted $2,940 to art. 

Dance — Dance programs were available only in 16.2 percent of the schools. 
C'ertified physical cducaticni teachers, some of whom were also certified in 
dance, were the primary instructors. Dance instruction consisted of not only 
folk, square, and ballroom dance, but also modern dance technique, aerobics, 
jazz technique, and creative movement. 

Drama/Thcatre — C')( these schools, 101 offered a credit course in drama/ 
theatre during the 1988-89 school year. The subjects taught broadened from 
previous categories, including acting, improvisation, mime, creative dramatics, 
technical theatre, theatre history, and dramatic literature. Theatre productions 
were more frequently extracurricular with 78.5 percent presenting plays. 39.2 
percent musicals, 26.6 percent varicty/talent shows, and 19.6 percent dramatic 
rcatling. A grow ing percentage of schtuds reported depending on fundraising for 
all of their draniii/theatrc funding. 

Related/Integratcd Arts Courses — Related/integrated arts courses were 
tdfered in fewer than half (41.(V)o) (d sclnnds. More than 40 percent of the 
schools had a fine arts requirement, w Inch is generally two semesters. 
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i^arental Support — Schools estimated strong parental support for music 
( W.8%) and to a lesser degree for art (15,8%). dranut/iheatre (7,3%), and dance 
(2,4%), 



Financial Support — l inaneial support for all arts programs had generally 
increased during the past five years with 40,7 pereeni of the schools increasing 
support for music. 23, 3 percent for art. and 1^,0 percent for drama/lheaire. 

Dance received a generally low level of financial support. 

Community Resources — Six out i>f \0 responding schools sponsored field 
trips to live drama performances. 51,7 percent to an museums, 48,6 percent to 
live music performances, and 1 3.1 percent to live dance performances. Over the 
past three years, three-quarters had visiting musicians, but only 47,2 percent 
visiting actors, 44,5 percent visiting artists and 21 visiting dancers. 

Large Secondary Schools: 

1 17 schools with 1 ,000 or more students 

Arts Administrators — More than three-quarters of the responding schools 
were located in districts with arts administrators. 

Music — The most frequent music offerings were concert *and (O3,2^!o), 
marching band (87,4%), and mixed chorus (84,5%), followed h\* jazz band 
(73,8%), and select choir ((i6.5%), A wider array of courses was available, Onh 
14,7 percent required a music course, and 45,6 percent offered a summer music 
program. The size of the school had a positive effect on what was available to 
students. Funding was also higher than for smaller institutions. Averages for the 
198Q-Q0 school year totaled $14,237 for band, $3,855 for chorus, and $1,383 
for orchestra. 

Visual Arts — Size also made a difference in visual arts. Over 80 percent of the 
schools offered visual arts programs and included drawing (100%), painting 
(W.1%), ceramics (88,0%). basic design (88,0%), sculpture (87.0%), art historv 
(8 (t, 1%), and printmaking (82,4%), Specialized instruction was available in a 
greater variety of subjects than at small secondary schools. Over one-third. 34,3 
percent, required a course in art. Discipline-based art education was 
incorporated by 54,7 percent of art educators to a great extent, and 44. 3 percent 
to some extent. 

Dance — Dance programs were a\ailahle in 35,0 percent of the sc hools with an 
increasing percentage of certified dance specialists on the faculties. Dance 
instruction consisted mainly of performance and creative nio\ enient followed by 
a greater variety of other forms, 

Drama/Thcatte — More than 60 percent cd sc hools offered a credit course in 
dramit/theatre. and these were taught more often by certified drania/theatrc 
specialists. Theatre productions were generally extracurricular with 0 V6 percent 
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presenting plays. Crl J percent musicals. 51.1 percent vuriety/laleni shows, and 
25 4 percent dramatic reading. The average funding for drania/lhealrc was 
S2.429. 

Related/Integrated Arts Courses — Rclated/inlegrated courses were provided 
in nearly hall of the large secondar)* schools. The types of subjects were broader 
also. Classes for gifted/talented students were available more often, with visual 
art in 40 percent of schools, music in 26 percent, drama/theatre in 16 percent, 
and dance in 1 1 percent. 

Parental Support — Strong parental support was reported again for music at 
54.2 percent of the schools. Support for other disciplines changed notably with 
drama/theatre at 20.2 percent and art at 9.1 percent. 

Community Resources — Of the schools. 62.7 percent sponsored field trips to 
drama performances. 59.5 percent to art museums. 54.3 percent to music 
performances, and 26.3 percent to dance performances. Over the past three 
years. 83 percent had visiting musicians. 68.4 percent visiting artists. 60.7 
percent visiting actors. 42.7 percent visiting dancers, and 52.7 percent of the 
schools had a fine arts requirement. 

Financial Support — Financial support for all arts programs had generally 
increased during the past five years with 36.2 percent of the schools increasing 
support for music. 28.2 percent for drama/theatre. and 24.5 percent for art. 
Again, dance recei\‘cd a generally low lc\*el of financial support. 

Sourco: Charles Leonhard. The Status of Arts Edticatiotj in American Public 
Schools. National Arts Education Research Center at the University of Illinois. 
Urbana. Illinois. 1991. 

Related Source: Charles Leonhard. The Status of Arts Education in Arts High 
Schools in the United States and Canada. National Arts Education Research 
Center at the University of Illinois. Urbana. Illinois. 1995. 

Tor more information: Council for Research in Music Education. L^niversity of 
Illinois at Urbana-Chanipaign. 1 1 14 West Nevada Street. Urbana. IL 61801. 
(217)555*-1027. 
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Dance Education in American Pubiic Sciioois: Case Studies 
Patricia Knowies and Rona Sande 



This report on a National Arts Education Research Center project describes four 
model school dance programs for grades K-12. The programs were selected by a 
panel from National Association of Schools of Dance and National Dance 
Association based on responses to a survey. Each of the schools chosen was 
established between 1Q74 and ld82 as an arts magnet school for its district, and 
each served an ethnically mixed population in an urban or inner-city area. 

The four programs selected were 1 ) Buffalo Academyjor the Visual and 
Performing Arts, Buffalo, New York; 2) Duxberry Park Arts IMPACT School, 
Columbus! Ohio; 3) Fillmore Arts Center, Washington, D.C.; and 4) Jefferson 
High School for the Performing Arts, Portland, Oregon. 

1 he survey that was developed for this study was initially sent to 201 schools in 
43 states. From the 1 10 survey forms returned, four schools were chosen as best 
meeting the criteria for established, well-supported, “comprehensive curricular- 
based dance education programs." 

.Ml four programs shared several ccunmon characteristics: 

• Strong parental/comnumity support 

• L nified program philosophy and mutual respect among facult\ 

• Ciood communication and a positive working atmosphere 

• Integration within content areas and in interdisciplinary work 

• A curriculum that excites students 

® .Administrative confidence and support 

The schools and programs varied in size. Buffalo Academy (total enrollment 800) 
had 145 students in its grade 5-12 dance program served by three full-time dance 
teachers. Duxberry Park Arts IMPACT School (total enrollment 387) had all of its 
K-5 students study dance under the instruction of one dance teacher on an arts 
team. Fillmore Arts Center (total enrollment Q50 drawn from four local schools) 
had 153 students in its K-8 dance program served by four part-time teachers. 
Jefferson High School for the Performing Arts (total enrollment 1,200) had 270 
high school participants in its dance program served by 1 1 full-time and six part- 
time teachers in the dance dejiartment. Jefferson also olfered programs for middle 
school and junior college students. 

rhe summary lor the 34 jirimary schools that responded to the surc ey shows 
average class length to be 40 minutes, number of male students enrolled in 
elective dance programs to be lar fewer than lemales, and the number ol states 
that require certification for dance teachers to be only 14 in 1080. Also reported 
are responses from the dance instructors regarding their attitudes toward student 
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evaluation, rea.sons for teaching dame, and estimation of the adequacy of 
facilities and resources at their schools. The summary for the 76 secondary 
schools that responded .shows similar trends in its responses c.xcept that 
secondary dance teachers reportedly arc more satisfied and self-reliant, and have 
more training and e.xpcriencc. 

Tor the ease studies, observers spent three days in each of the four schools 
watching classes, rehearsals, and performances and interviewing students, 
faculty, and administrators. From these site visits, the authors developed 
descriptions of each dance program including its particular nature, history, and 
context. While the quality of teaching, facilities, and support in the schools 
observed varied, the reviewers noted that in all instances the inspiring teacher 
was the crucial factor in the successful program. 

.y 

Consequently, the authors stress the need not only to recruit and train dance 
teachers, but also to make it easier for experienced dancers to become certified 
teachers. They also point out that successful programs show a strong correlation 
between a programs visibility and the quality and quantity of its performance. 
.Successful programs also tend to have staff continuity, autonomy, and supportive 
and knowledgeable administrators. These findings, delineating effective and 
ineffective features of dance programs, can serve as guidelines for developing 
c|ualit\- dance instruction at all levels. 

SourCB'. Patricia Knowles and Rona Sande. Dance Education in American Public 
Schools: Case Studies. National .\rts Tducation Research Center at the Imiversity 
of Illinois. I'rhana, Illinois, I^Ql. 
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Theatre Education in United States High Schoois: A Survey Report 
Kent Seidei 



In UWl the I-dueatinnal rheatre Assoeuition spnasoa-d a natinnwidc sunx-y ofliigh 
scliool thcatR’ paigraniii. Accoaling to the sur\’C)' a'ptirt, this type ol staias rcscaah Itad 
not been done since )oseph L. Pclnso's 1*^70 Sumy of the Slcitus of Tbcutii' in I United States 
Hig/t Schools. The I W I sur\-ey apeated some questioas faim the earlier stud\ so that 
stinie asjx'ets of theatre programs could Ix' eom|wred o\er time. 

Reseaahers surveyed a random sample of sehooLs with 1 1 th and 1 2th grades and total 
sehixil enaillments of 300 or moa. The sample was geographieally aprescntati\'e and 
included rural, suburlian, and urban sehixils and a earss seetion of sehixil i)pes. 
Prineip-aLs or administrators and theata teaehers both completed parts of the sur\ ey 



rheatre aetivities wea' shown to be common in U.S. high schools w ith 88 peaent 
reptirting "cither one or more theata courses, or eo-eurrieular theata' paiductions. or 
Ixith." Ofthc'se, 59 peaent offered both eadit theata course's and "eo-eurrieular" theatre 
actie itie-s. Approximittely nine out of 10 tlu'ata programs mount a production anmutlK: 
More thm 80 peaent of the schools reported an otganization or club fix'used on theata. 

/\bout one-third of students in the schools wea* im oKrcl in one or moa' of the sehixils 
arts programs w ith 8 ix'aent participating in theata- classes and productions. 1 he 
majority ol students and teachers wea* white. Paa'iits participated in theata' programs ;ts 
aiulienee members and were "raa’ly” inuih'eil in “paxluetioas. funilraising activities, or 
Ixxister dulls, or show supjxirt b\' giN'itig monetars' or in-kind dotiatioas. 

fhe general goals for theata pmgrants apix-aa-d to ha\e remained stable since the 1970 
sur\-e\; In Ixith the 1970 and 199 1 sur\-e\-s. respondents ranked the following goals most 
highly; 



• "enabling students to grow in self-coniidenee and sell-unilerstanding 

• impro\ ing students ability to think creati\'ely 

• improving students’ inteqx-rsonal skills 

• incaasing students’ appreciation and understamling ol human N alues’’ 

Program fuiuling generallv derived fmm a comhination ol schixil and outside souives 
sueli as ticket salc-s, fundraising e\ ents, and ad\x'rtising. Ticket a\ enue was a 
"sulistiintial ' (nx-aning more than one-fourth of the program’s total budget) or imjxirtant 
"reliable’’ souae of funding for 85 |X'aent of theata paigrams. Alkxalions from school 
budgets were the next most impirUmt souae ol funds with 49 peaent ol theatre 
programs aeei\ ing them. Prineipils reputed ikit arts programs accounted for an average 
of 8 p-aent of the school's total budget, aixl theatre programs reeei\ed alxiut I peaent ol 
the total Budgets for theatre programs a\ eraged approximately S4,000 w ith more than 
halt ( 58"/o) budgeting $2,tXXl or less per \eai. 
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rhc "ixpical" ihcaiR* teacher had an a\'cragc of 14 years leaching experience and slightly 
more than a decade of leaching theatre. Theatre teachers did not generally leach theatre 
exclusively. Six out of 10 theatre teachers reported that theatre was a "secondary 
assignment' for them. Using responses on teachers, schtwls, and programs as indicators, 
researehers scored “strong" theairo programs. From his anahsis, the author concluded, "It 
Ls apparent that a strong teacher makes ihc biggest difference between a l)pical program 
and an above-average one. " 

I'wo out of three teachers said that professional theatre artists had \isiled ihcir schexiLs 
during the past three years with about half of the \Tsilors working only with theatre 
students. Of the teachers who arranged for assistance from theatre professionals, 40 
pcreenl uxik ad\'anlage of state and local artlsi-in-residcnce programs. Nearly 70 percent 
of principals said they wanted "more access to professional theatre artists to work with 
their school theatre program. " 



Comparison of the 1970 and 1991 studies showed growth in theatre programs over time 
and the many challenges still facing such programs. This sur\ey supplements the 
infonnation on theatre programs presented in the Status of the Aits in Amctiaai PidAk 
Schools. 





A - iix Siili ( oiiipiM i>.oii ^ 1970 1991 ^ 


U.S. high schools with theatre activity ) 


92.2% ) 


88.5% ) 


Schools with a student theatre organization J 


62.7% ] 


62.5% ) 


Teachers belonging to a national theatre assn J 


1 18.6% J 


28% J 


Teachers belonging to a sute/regional theatre assn ] 


24.8% ] 


45% J 


Programs offering one or more theatre conrses ] 


“i’’ J 


47% J 


Programs using a multi-purpose auditorium J 


43.3% j 


33% J 


Programs using a standard theatre space j 


18.2% J 


50% J 


Programs using a cafetorium | 


7.5% J 


8% J 


Teacher's average number of years teaching j 


7 years J 


14 years J 


Teacher’s average number of years teaching theatre J 


5 to 6 years J 


10.6 years j 


Average amonnt spent on a musical ] 


$300.00* ] 


$975.00* J 


Average amount spent on a non-musical | 


$150.00* J 


$250.00* J 





In mru noll.u \.iiuc 



Source: Kent Seidel and the F.ducational I hcairc .Association. " I heatre 
lalucation in United States High Schools; A Survev Report, " Tcachinj’ Tlwatir. V 
T n. 2. pp. 1-17. f all 1991. 
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Custom & Cherishing: The Arts in Eiementary Schoois 
Robert Stake, Liora Bresier, and Linda Mabry 



In addition to surveying public schools to dctcrrninc the status of arts education, the 
National Arts Hdueation Reseaah Center at the lahversity of Illinois prepared in- 
depth case studies of "ll.S. elementary schools portraying the ordinar>- problems ol 
teachers teaching music, drama, dance and the visual arts in Id87-ldd0. 

Researchers carried out qualitati\ e reseamh designed to provide a "greater 
understanding of the obstacles to improv ement and real insight into the 
opportunities for arts education. . . . These are studies of ordinarv' offerings of the 
.\merican elementary school, noting exposure and engagement of students in 
school, community, and home activity. ... Our puquise is to improve our collective 
uiiderstanding of what is happening in American elementarv' schools. The sites 
represented a variety of demographic characteristics, but vv ere not chosen to be 
representative of all elementary schools. Six elementarv- schools, one middle school, 
and one school district from across the eountrv- participated in the studv; 



rhe more than 350-page study is based on the work in eight communities and 
supplementarv' reptirts from volunteer eorrespondetits involved in the related biltv 
States project. The authors report that custom is what schools teach and 
recommends that vv hat people cherish — personallv' defined arts is what should 
be taitght more in these schools. Some ol the best arts education was described bv 
the researchers as teaching by "personal cherishing." Although the arts are known to 
be vigorous in some places, the case studies revealed widespread disappointment in 
the amount and quality of arts leaching in other places. 

•Across the years, wuhin and outside the schools, there have heen urgings that art 
education be something more. John Dewey spoke of iii't iis cxju'iiciu c. Harrv Broudv 
of cnlig/rtciral drcrislring. Tlliot Eisner of ama'ptual imugny, Edmund Eeldman ol 
Imimmi-stic iii t alucation. the study of man through art. There are teachers in almost 
eveiy school who reverberate to these purposes. But the ordinary expectation ol 
school arts is for occasional, direction-following, momenlarilv -captivating activitv- 
that culminates in audience-pleasing productions. 



This ‘itudys importance comes from the voices ol the participants and the 
researchers strong analysis. The authors observed in detail wbat was bappening in 
arts education in each setting. Teachers, principals, superintendents, parents, and 
citizens shared their experiences and opinions iti probing inlenievv s ami otigoing 
conversations. Tbe personality and learning environment of eaeb sebool are rev ealetl 
in these rich prolilcs. 



.\lthough specific recommendations are not provided, the authors discuss some 
strategies for improvement, including improving curriculum, paving more attentiim 
to commumtv arts, changing how etlucators ami administrators are trained, ami 
revising the "ambiance" within schools. 
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1 he lUitliors concluded. In cucli school \vc found at least one teacher carinj’ 
about the arts, willing to go well beyond custom and requirement to teach 
something of the arts. Often a classroom teacher was the leading voice for the 
arts. ,A few had substantial personal involvement in the fine arts. Most of the 
other teachers admired a classic or two. But move important to the potential for 
arts education, almost everyone cherished and invested something in the 
popular arts, e.g.. the design of clothing, Fred Astaire movies, singing in the 
church choir. These customs and cherishings arc modest resources for an arts 
curriculum but are underused, too seldom commended. In several schools the 
arts were thri\ ing, in others they were occasional and peripheral. The call to do 
better was easy to read in official brochures but the will to do better was hard to 
find. The question for art.s educators perhaps is not How can wo do it right? but 
How can we keep from losing the few-but-many good things we've got?"' 

Source: Robert Stake, Liora Brcslcr. and Linda Mabrc: Custom & Cherishing: The 
Arts in Elementary Schools. National Arts Education Research Center at the 
University of Illinois. Urbana, Illinois. I9Q1. 
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Arts in the Local Economy Final Report 
National Assembly of Local Arts Agencies 



Numbor of Paiticipsting Communities 
by Population Size 



Size Number 



inafi '00 000 i' 

100 000-499 999 10 

600 000-999 999 8 

than 1 9 



Nonprofit arts organizations form an important segment of the multibillion 
dollar L'.S. arts industry. Because economic development is an enduring issue in 
most cities and towns, the National Assembly of Local Arts Agencies (NAL\A) 
undertook a study of nonprofit arts organizations to determine just how big of 
an economic impact nonprofits make. Their 1^94 report quantifies the local 
dollar value of nonprofit arts organizations, many of which provide serv ices to 
educational institutions as part of their overall programs. The reports broad 
scope, conservative estimates, and multiyear data document the economic 
importance of the nonprofit arts to communities. It offers a powerful catalyst for 
gaining support for arts from both the public and private sectors. 

I'rom l^^O to 1W2. NAL\A studied 78^ nonprofit arts organizations in 33 
communities across 22 states. The organizations studied included not only local 
arts agencies, but also "presenting** and other educational organizations that 
often maintain close relationships with schools and match community arts 
resources to educational needs. Located from Florida to Alaska, the 33 
participating communities had populations ranging from 8,500 to 2.5 million 
residents. Some communities volunteered to participate in the research: others 
were selected to provide a balanced sample. In large cities 35 nonprofit arts 
organizations were randomly selected to participate in the study. In areas where 
the total number of nonprofit arts organizations was less than 35, all were 
surveyed. The number of responses to the mailed questionnaire increased from 
50 percent (643 responses) in 1000 to 72 percent (780 responses) in 1002. 

For the study, ecLmomic impact w as defined in terms of the following: 

• employment (i.t., full-time equivalent IFTF] jobs) 

• personal incLune (i.c,, salary, wages, and proprietary income) 

• genernment re\enuc (i.c,, local and state levels) 

NAL.\.As contracted researchers — DavidsLUi-Peterson Associates, Keens 
Company, Arie Grossman, and William Schaffer — used standard inpul/output 
methodology to calculate the economic benefits of local arts organizations, I hex 
reported direct impact (elfecls of direct local c.xpenditurcs), indirect impact (the 
e.xtcnt to which direct expenditures arc "re-spent"), and total impact lor each 
L Lunmunitv and for the country. 
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Direct Economic Impact Per Community (Average of 1990-92) 



Population 


FTE 


Personal 


Local 6ovt 


State 6ovt 


Est. Total 


Est. Local 


Group 


Jobs 


Income 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Eipenilltores 


Espemlftures 


Less than 100.000 


34 


$637,589 


$6,261 


$16,167 


$1,299,188 


$1,015,123 


100.000-499.999 


1.185 


$31,009,404 


$259,238 


$754,968 


$53,007,345 


$44,772,949 


500.000-999.999 


2.476 


$72,932,890 


$735,214 


$1,887,425 


$118,805,022 


$102,803,258 


1 million or more 


2.377 


$62,563,122 


$830,420 


$1,626,246 


$110,829,535 


$91,038,119 



During the ihrec-\ car period of study, the average direel impact among the 33 
communities equaled an estimated $75,326,502 in total expenditures and 
$63,502,708 in local expenditures. Furthermore, on average, nonprofit arts 
organizations generated the following: 

• 1 ,6l 3 full-time equivalent jobs 

• $44,256,084 in personal income 

• $484,407 in local government revenue 

• $1,1 32,797 in state government revenue. 



Total Economic Impact Per Community 



Population 


PTE Personal 


Local Oovt State Govt 


Est Total 


Est. Local 


Group 


Jobs Income 


Revenue Revenue 


Espenditures 


Espenditures 


Less than 100,000 


46 $805,700 


$22,872 $37,039 


$1,299,188 


$1,015,123 


100,000-499,999 


1.773 $42,935,631 


$1,483,073 $2,154,749 


$53,007,345 


$44,772,949 


500.000-999.999 


3.673 $103,523,823 


$4,019,431 $5,325,304 


$118,805,022 


$102,803,258 


1 million or more 


3.478 $86,273,760 


$3,808,344 $4,622,944 


$110,829,535 


$91,038,119 


The economists also estimated the impact for each $100,000 spent locally by 
nonprofit arts organizations. The figures below allow organizations to estimate 


the impact for their communities. 










Total Economic Impact Per $100,000 of Local Spending 






(Average of 1990-92) 






Population 


PTE 


Personal 


Local Govt 


State Govt 


Group 


Jobs 


Income 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Less than 1 00.000 


4 55 


$82,142 


$2,293 


$3,618 


100,000-499.999 


4 05 


$88,972 


$3,133 


$4,440 


500,000-999,999 


3.67 


$63,204 


$3,675 


$4,812 


1 million or more 


387 


$95,010 


$4,135 


$5,038 


Average of 33 Communities 4 0 


$90,780 


$3,385 


$4,544 



In terms ol national impact, the mmprofil arts were lound to compose a $36.8 
billion industry in the I'uited States. As a whole, the nonprofit sector provides 



the iollowing: 
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• 1.5 million full-time equivalent jobs 

• S25.2 billion in personal income 

• $7*^0 million in local go\'crnment revenue 

• $1.2 billion in state government revenue 

• $3.4 billion in federal i- mie tax revenue 

\'olunteers' contributions to nonprofit arts organizations were also studied. 
Residents donated more than 385,000 hours annually in each community. Based 
on the Independent Sectors valuation cif $1 1.86 per hour (Cjiving cind 
\{i(unieering 19921 researchers estimated the value of the in-kind ser\ ices from 
docents, ushers, boards of directors, and others at more than $4.5 million per 
community in 1992. 

From this studv the researchers concluded. "Quite simply, the arts are an 
industry that generates jobs. This econc')mie dimension of the arts can sometimes 
be overlooked, perhaps because they are mistakenly perceived solely as a 
charitable cause or the province of a few major cultural institutions and their 
patrons. Yet that perception seriously underestimates their value and potential. 
The arts have a positive impact not only on a community’s quality of life, but 
also on the entire social and business fabric. Despite their place in the local 
economy, however, the arts are repeatedly overlooked as a legitimate tool for 
economic and social improvement." 

Source: National Assembly of Local .Arts .Agencies. Art.s in the Local nconomy 
Final Report. Washington, n.C'.., 1994. 

For more information: National Assembly of Local .Arts .Agencies, 927 1 5th 
Street NW, I2th tdoor, Washington, DC' 20005, (202)371-2830. 
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The Quickscan is arranged according to the five sections of the report. Within each section entries are alphabetized by the author's name. 
The Related Readings are a combination of other pertinent research or reference works and relevant nonresearch publications. 



Page Title Fubilcation 



Quickscan 


Authorfs) 


Art(s) 


Related Reading 


BROAD'BASED 









CO 

LD 



The Humanitas Program 
Evaluation, 1990-91 


Center for the Study of 
Evaluation. UCLA 
Graduate School of 
Education. Los 
Anqnlos CA 1991 


Effects of the interdisciplinary arts and humanities 
program on students, curriculum, teachers, and schools 
v/ere evaluated. In comparison to other students, results 
showed positive outcomes for participants in writing, 
attendance, and other measures Teachers felt more 
satisfied with their work. Mixed results v/ere shown for 
schools as a whole 


Aschbacher. 
Pamela and Joan 
Herman 


Multiple 




Different Ways of Knowing: 
1991-94 National Longitudinal 
Study Pinal Report 


The (nilpf liistitutp of 
Los Angeles Los 
Angeles CA FehUMiy 
1995 


A three-year study reports on outcomes for the Different 
Ways of Knowing program at four sites in the Los Angeles 
and Boston areas Positive effects were shown for student 
achievement, motivation, and engagement in a thematic, 
interdisciplinary curriculum that incorporated the arts. 


Catteiall. Janies 


Multiple 




The Schooled Mind: Do the 
Arts Make a Difference? An 
Empirical Evaluation of the 
Hamilton Fairfield SPBCTRA+ 
Program, 1992-93 


Center lor Human 
Development. 
Learning, and 
ItMCliing. Miami 
UfKvetsily. Oxford 
OH 1994 


An elernentaiy school program that includes arts study and 
integration was evaluated in two districts in Ohio. Students 
showed gams on creativity measures, in some aspects of 
academic achievement and in appreciation of the arts A 
second-year evaluation showed that gams were 
maintained 


Luttig. Richard 


Multiple 


Peilornimg Together: The Arts and Education. John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. Alliance for Arts 
Education and the American Association of School 
Administrators 


Improving Visual Art 
Education: Final Report of the 
Los Angeles Getty Institute tor 
Education on Visual Arts 
(1982-89) 


Onttv CentPi foi 
Lducation in the Arts 
Santa Monira CA. 
199T 


Based on an evaluation of implementation of discipline- 
based art education and staff development at 21 Los 
Angeles-area school districts, this report highlights the 
difficulties of institutionalising broad curriculum changes 
Ml many school districts at once 


Getty Center for 
Education in the 
Arts 


Visual 

Alts 




Chapter 1 

Developer/Demonstration 
Program: Learning to Read 
Through the Arts. 1992-93 


OriK p of [ ilm ationai 
Roseaitli Nev; Yuik 
City Board of 
Education, New Ymk 
NY 1993 


Ihis IS the latest evaluation of a 20-year-old arts and 
leaniing piogram Tins district evaluation shov/ed that the 
pfogram met its student achievement goals. Studies of the 
program date from the 1970s and document positive 
results over time 


Ofhee of 
Educational 
Research. Nev/ 
York City Board of 
Education 


Multiple 


Tapestiy inton eUtionships of the Arts m Reading and 
Language Development. 1978, Guggenheim Museum 
Childien s Progiam Learning to Read Through the Arts 
1971 


Evaluating the Broad 
Educational Impact of an Arts 
Education Program: The Case 
of the Music Center of Los 
Angeles County's Artlsts-ln- 
Residence Program 


CiMitei loi the Study of 
t valuation UCLA 
Graduate School rjf 
Education Los 
Anqoh’s CA. 1990 


The evaluation included multiple measures to assess 
learning through 8-16 week artists-in-residence programs 
Communication skills and attitudes among students 
reportedly improved Teacher/arlist partnerships showed 
the need for additional trainiiiq and opportunities to work 
together 


Redfield Dons 


Multiple 
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40 The Notional Gallery of Art 

Teachers' Institutes: A Five 
Year Fvaluation 1989’93 



Education Division. 
National Gallery of Art 
Washington D C 
June 1994 



The summer institute program for teachers of art and othei Berk. Ellyn, and 
subiects was studied An arts immersion program resulted Kathleen 
in professional and personal development Gallery Walsh-Pipet 

experiences svere described as catalysts for changes in 
teaching techniques and foi creation of nev/ curricula. 



Multiple 



Arts Integration Program II: 
Final Report 


Tm sun Puna Arts 
Council Tucson AZ 
1994 


A teacher-mentoi model of staff development was used 
and evaluated ft appeared to be viable as a means to 
helping teachers work with artists and integrate aits into 
their curricula 


Betts David 


Multiple 


The Effects of a Folkonst 
Residency Upon Student 
SelFEsteem: A Descriptive 
Study 


Aiu’cma Arts Educitiun 
RostMfuh Institut.^ 
Phoi'iipx, AZ 1093 

.f 


A folklorist residency for seventh and eighth grade 
students in a rural southwestern town documented 
development of some students self-esteem 


Cunningham. 

Keith 


Folk Arts 


Safe Havens: Portraits of 
Educational Effectiveness in 
Community Art Centers That 
Focus on Education in 
Economically Disadvantaged 
Communities 


PiOjtii t Co- Arts 
Haivard Piuind Zuio 
Gam h; id oe MA. 
Novembi* 1993 


The report provides portraits of five community art centers 
across the country. The descriptions detail the centeis 
visions of educational effectiveness and the relationships 
of their goals, practices, and outcomes An authentic 
assessment model was tested through the research 


Davis. Jessica 


Multiple 


The Effectiveness of Creative 
Drama as an Instructional 
Strategy to Enhance the 
Reading Comprehension Skills 
of Fifth'Grade Remedial 
Readers 


R failing Rest\in h tUiil 
V 31 p 3 
hi) 41 52 1992 


A SIX week piogiam of daily cieative drama integrated v/ith 
children s literature was tested. Cuinprehension gams weie 
recorded for students on standardized tests. 


DuPont Sherry 


Drama 


North American Indian Music 
Instruction: Influences upon 
Aitrtudes. Cultural 
Perceptions, and Achievement 


DMA div citation 
Afu’niia Statn 
Univpisdv Icmpr. AZ. 
UI94 


1 lie studv exploied four strategies for teaching Americaii 
Indian music in fourth-grade music classes. Students 
acquired the desired content and skills developed cultural 
awaieness and held less stereotypic beliefs after the unit 


Edwaids Kav 


Music 
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Arts and Cognition: A Study of 
the Relationship Between Arts 
Partners Programs and the 
Development ot Higher Level 
Thinking Processes In 
Elementary and Junior High 
School Students 


C.A. Fineberg 
Associates and Arts 
Partners Council. New 
York. NY October 
1991 


The New York City Arts Partners project was studied in 
selected schools Arts activities led by artists provided 
opportunities for development of critical-thinkmg skills 


Fineberg. Carol 


Multiple 


The Impact of an 
Improvisational Dramatics 
Program on Student Attitudes 
and Achievement 


Children s Theahe 
Review. V 34 n 3. 
pp 9-14. 1985 


This study of the Arts Alternatives Program explored 
reading achievement and attitudes towards self among 
disadvantaged students in grades 4-6 in comparison to 
other students Some gams were noted for the Arts 
Alternative students 


Gourgey. Annette 
F . Jason 
Bosseau. and 
Judith Delgado 


Drama 


Arts Infusion Program 


Greater Augusta Arts 
Council Augusta. GA 
1995 


Data on the standardized Stanford Achievement Test from 
1 990 to 1 994 shows gams for students in grades one 
through five who are enrolled at Redcliffe Elementary 
School, an arts infusion school 


Greater Augusta 
Arts Council and 
Aiken County 
School District 


Multiple 



54 The Cognitive and Behavioral 
Consequences of Using Music 
and Poetry in a Fourth Grade 
Language Arts Classroom 



Ph n O'Ssrft.lliOM 
Ti-ijs Wuinai' b 
Univ'tMsitv Ontofi 
Tx 



A veai-long music and poetrv-related program included Hudspeth, 

positive outcomes m total language" for low-achieving Caiolyn Caiter 

students in comparison to others in a traditional language 
arts program No differences were found betv/een the 
groups on some measuies 



6 1 Effect of a Dance Program on 
the Creativity ot Preschool 
Handicapped Children 



AiLiptf^d Phvsti\ii This study of a 12-week dance program explored whethei Jay. Danielle 

A<hut\ Qujiletiv. V the activities would impact the creativity of students with 

3 I'p .305-316 1991 special needs Imagination, one component ot cieativitv 
was enhanced after the program 



Music 

Creative 

Writing 



Dance 



48 



Does Creative Drama Benefit Vo.ifn TheMit joumjl 
Elementary School Students ' A V i 3 up 11 -18 
Meta Analysis W 198/ 



The meta-analysis reviewed reseaich on creative drama 
between 1965 and 1984 Drama s effects on children s 
skills m reading, oral and written communication, person- 
perception and drama were ronsioeied Moderate gams 
were shov/n 



Kardash, Carol Drama 
Anne M . and Lm 
Wright 



63 Drama: A Medium to Enhance 
Social Interaction Between 
Students With and Without 
Mental Retardation 



M> ni,ii hVMn/<d-(i/i v Students witli and without mental letaidation paHicipated 
n 4 r»P /'.’8 1’33 in eithei a drama or games program No differences were 
lunnil except the diama giniif* showed gams m 
measinements of social mteiaction 



Millei, Howard. 
John E Ryiiders 
and Stuait J 
Schleion 



Dtania 



46 Drama and Drawing for 

Narrative Writing in Primary 
Grades 



jojtfKii >'l iiliit'Mfonj! 

h V 8 n ? 
pp 100 no 

NnviMiibei Di-i .'M||<c( 
VI13 



1 he effects of drawing and drama versus discussion m 
pieparation for narrative writing were explored Drawing 
and drama appeared to be more effective than more 
tiaditional disnissinn-hased pii'-wittiiu) iu.tivities 



Mooie Blaine and Creative 

Helen Caldv/ell Writing 

Dtanu 




o 



ERIC 




Related Reading * 

'Rocky Roads to Transfer: Rethinking Mechanisms of a 
Neglected Phenoiitenon/ Salomon. Gavriel and David N. 
Perkins. Educational Psychologist. V. 24. n. 2. pp. 113- 
142.1989. 



Understanding How the Arts Contnbute to Btvdfent 
Education. Spilka, Gertrude. 1991 



Meta-Analysis of Transfer Effects After Ait Study. Diket. 
Read, TransLitions Winter 1993 
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Title 
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Aotliiifts) 
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Related Reading 


55 


The Relationship of Oral 
Reading, Dramatic Activities, 
and Theatrical Production to 
Student Communication Skills, 
Knowledge, Comprehension, 
and Attitudes 


Youth Theatre Journal 
V 4, n 3. pp 7'10 
1990 


The effects of four sequences of oral reading, dramatic 
activities, and theatrical production were tested in 
secondary school drama classes Drama activities 
appeared to enhance skills, while the production activities 
increased understanding of the play 


Rosen, Roberts, 
and Stephen M 
Koziol. Jr. 


Drama 




38 


Evaluation of Wolf Trap 
Institute for Early Learning 
Through the Arts 


Hntvard Pfoiect Zero 
Utnihndgfi.MA. 1991* 
9? 1992 93 1993-95 


This senes of reports includes the evaluation of the Wolf 
Trap program nationally and at two sites The study 
presents positive outcomes for young children in social 
participation and 'engagement.' Mixed findings for 
teachers resulied m the Wolf Trap Plus staff developmanl 
model 


Tortt Bruce 


Multiple 




50 


Learning to Act/ Acting to 
Learn: Children as Actors, 
Critics, and Characters in 
Classroom Theatre 


Rrsea'i'h ui 

V 28 n 1 
pp / 44 Febnidi v 
1994 


lhi» study documented changes in low-achieving students 
over the course of a year-long drama experience lead by a 
professional theatre diiector and actor 


Wolf. Shelby 


Diaitia 
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76 


A Review of the Publish^. 
Research Literature on Arts 
and the Handicapped: 
197h1981 


Hie National 
Cnnimittee Arts lor 
Harulii dpiunl 
1982 


Ihis review describes quantitative studies in the area of 
arts and disabilities Descriptions are detailed and drawn 
from a variety of scholarly souices. An update of the 
publication is in progress and is expected to be available 
iMilv m 1996 


Anderson. 
Frances E 


Multiple 




83 


What Do We Know About 
Arlistlcally Talented Students 
and Their Teachers? 


joutnal If t Alt d 
ihr^ign Nu(,Utt)n V 
y< n t nrtnher 1994 


Five studies of talented students and teachers are 
described Readers will see hov/ students react to tlieir 
tnli.Mit jiid attributes of effective teachers 


Clark Gilbert, and 
Enid Zimmerman 


Visual 

Arts 


Talent Bevond Words. ArtsConnection Inc . 1993 


71 


Handbook of Research on 
Music Teaching and Learning 


Educators 

NtitiOfia! Coidrtipni f* 
Svlutmc-i 1992 


This IS a comprehensive reference foi research m music 
Hducation It contains 5b chapters with information nn 
ensembles history, cuiiiculum, and moie 


Colwell Richard 
leditnn 


Music 


Who Takes Music? Investigating Access to High School 
Music as a Function of Social and School Factois. 
Stewart. Carolee. Ph D dissertation, 1991 


69 


The Fourth R The Arts and 
L earning 


h\ii lu'is 

Rn om V 9i> n 2 pp 
229 328, WirMer 1994 


fhis conipilatiun traces trends in arts, learning, and 
research and provides an overview for those new to the 
field 


Darby, Jaye T , 
and James S 
Catterall 


Multiple 




74 


Research in Dance IV 1900- 
1990 


National H.uuc 
AssodaliO'i H"s1nn 
VA 1992 


This rompilatinn abstracts more than bOO pieces of 
dissertation reseau h E ducaliun is a section of the 
puhiication 


Gray. Judith A 
(editoi 1 


Dance 




77 

> 


Theories and Research That 
Support Art Instruction for 
Instrumental Outcomes 


}!uvh into r/.ii ta n 
V 32 n 4 pp 191 
M3 M'h 


Till) aitiUe offers an overview of thought and research that 
Illustrate instrumental outcomes The relationships 
ainonq aits instruction, acarfeimc achievement, and otliei 
outcomes are described along with the difficulties 
picseiited by insufficient research and understanding 


Hamhieii Katen 


Multiple 
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Title 



Publication 



Quickscan 



Aiithor(8) 



Related Reading 



Art(8) 



Theories and Research That 
Support Art instruction for 
instrumental Outcomes 


Theory into Practice 
V 32. n 4,pp 191- 
198, 1993 


The article offers an overviev/ of thought and research that 
illustrate instrumental’ outcomes. The relationships 
among arts instruction, academic achievement, and other 
outcomes are described along with the difficulties 
presented by insufticient research and understanding. 


Hamblen, Karen 


Multiple 


Enhancing the Practice of 
Drama in Education Through 
Research 


Youth Theatre 
Journal V 7. n 4 pp 
26-30.1993 


This overview of drama education research discusses the 
increasing interest in research to improve teaching and 
learning and to document the contribution of drama to 
educational goals 


0 Farrell. 
Lawrence 


Drama 



79 The Effect of Arts and Music 
Education on Students’ 
SeiECnncept 



Update Apphcjtions This compilation describes a range of arts educaiton 
ot Research m Mustc lesearch conducted over the past decades. The studies 
taucation V 13 n 1. re^iealed mixed results. 

Fall. Winter 1994 



Trusty, Jerry and Multiple 
Giacomo M Oliva 



73 Art Education: Creating A 
Visual Arts Research Agenda 
Toward the 21st Century 



National Art fdui atiun Eight briefing papers on art education research provide 
Ass-." iatio!' Rf'slun Uackgrounu tor additional study 
VA 1995 



Zimmerman. Enid Visual 

(Chairperson) Arts 



AHITUDES AND PUBLIC OPINION 



98 Arts in Education in the Greater At t sMa f k<M 
Fort Wayne Area and Arts in Consuit»i'g mr 
Education Research Study For 1 99Z 

Metro Richmond Public and 
Private Schools 



Surveys of the public and arts education stakeholders are ArtsMarket Multiple 

presented for Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Richmond. Consulting. Inc 

Virginia Public attitudes are positive Data illustrate 

differing attitudes ♦imong educators and arts 

organi/ations 



I f 1 Effects of Education and Arts 
Education on Americans’ 
Participation in the Arts 



Na’mtijl I nduv. merit A review of 1992 participation data addresses the 
!(v thi' 199J relationship between arts education and later involvement 
in arts A connection between early education and later 
participation is identified and oxploicd 



ArtsMarket 
Bergon/i. Louis 
and Julia Smith 



Multiple 



96 Comparisons of Attitudinal 
Assessments in Middle and 
Junior High School General 
Music 



Puiietin vt the Council 
( •/ Re s/\r/( h >0 
hnnahoo /s.m/c lOS 
pp 49 h/ Sjnmg 
1991 



The study looks at the origins of student attitudes about 
geikual music Students pielurred hands-on activities 
P'ffciruices on what each group pieleried surlar:ed among 
students and teachers 



Boswell 

Jacqufilvn 



Music 



92 



Relationship Between Home 
Musical Environment and 
Selected Musical Attributes of 
Second Grade Children 



ifiu.’iud of Re ifMr( /i tn 
Mush hlui\lu >n V 
,14 n ;» i:;,. Itt 
t.'i) I98(. 



This study sho\ved a coirclatron hetweun patents attitudes Brand Manny 
tnwant miisir. and miisit: adiiiM'iiient among children 
Involvement in music with a cluld was found to be telaled 
alM' 



Music 




1 



I 



Research Currents: Does Classroom Drama Affect the 
Arts of Language?’ Wagner, Betty Jane. Language Arts. 

V. 65. n 1 . pp. 46-55, 1988, ’A Review of Empirical 
Research in Drama and Language,’ Vitz. Kathie. 

Childrens Theatre Review, V. 32. n, 4. pp. 17-25, 1983 

’Music Students and Academic Growth,’ Morrison, Steven 
Jay. Music Educators Journal. September 1994; 'The 
Effects of Music and Other Arts Instruction on Reading and 
Math Achievement and on General School Performance. 
Hanshumaker, James, Update. Spring 1986, "The Effects of 
Arts Education on Intellectual and Social Development A 
Review of Selected Research," Bulletin for the Council of 
Research m Music Education, n 61 . Winter 1980 

Abstracts of Research Presentations. Seminar for 
Research in Art Education. NAEA. 1995 



Soviali7jtion ana Participation m the Aits Or end Richard 
J 1989 



Attitude Assessment of Upper Elementary Students rn a 
Process-Oriented Music Curriculum. Pogonowski. 
Lunore. Journal of Resoaich in Music Education. V 33. n 
4. pp 247-257.1985 



■ Relationships Among Parental Involvement. Music 
Aptitude, and Musical Achievement of Instrumental Music 
Students. ■ Zd/inski. Stephen. Journal of Research m 
Music Education, y AO. n 2, pp 114-125. 1991 
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Title 


Publicatioo 


Quickscan 


Auttior(s) 


Art(s) 


Related Reading 


The National Piano Project: 
Teacher, Parent, and Student 
Perceptions of the Benefits of 
Plano Study 


American Music 
Teacher, pp 10-13 
June July 1993 


This study explored the outlooks of piano students, their 
teachers, and their parents The three groups identified the 
development of discipline, concentration, self-esteem, and 
happiness as benefits 


Duke. Robert 


Music 


The Psychology of Humanistic Life Education A 
Longitudinal Study. Collier-Slone. Kay. Ph.D. dissertation. 
1991 


Americans and the Arts VI 


American Council for 
the Arts and LH 
Research. New York 
NY 199? 


These SIX studies offer a look at public opinion over time 
Arts education is generally viewed as desirable 
Respondents agreed that the arts contribute to the 
community s quality of life and the local economy and 
business climate. 


Hams. Louis 


Multiple 


1994 American Attitudes Toward^ Music. National 
Association of Music Merchants. 1994 



94 The Elementary Band 

BMperience as Viewed by 
Students, Parents, Teachers, 
and Administrators 



Ph D i1i«sr:rtJtion 
Arizona Statp 
UmversitY Tempe AZ. 
1990 



Various interest groups' attitudes and perceptions about 
band covered a broad range Fifth -grade band students 
were the focus. Parents perceived long-term gams from 
music 



LeBianc. Cynthia 
Anne 



Music The Meaning of the High School Band Experience and Its 
Relationship to Band Activities.' Mills. David. Ph.O. 
dissertation. 1988. 



115 



What Work Requires of 
Schools and Learning a Living: 
A Blueprint for High 
Performance 



US Depaitnient o! 
Labor Wabhington 
DC June 1991 and 
Apnl 199? 



1 he Secretary s Commission on Achieving Necessary SCANS 
Skills (SCANS) identified the five competencies and three 
foundations needed foi achievement in high performance 
workplaces The required skills can be acquired in the 
context of arts education 



M u Iti p le Educational Quality of the Workforce National Employei 

Survey First Findings. Lynch. Lisa and Robert Zemsky. 

1 995. Arts Education for the 21st Century Economy. 
American Council for the Arts. 1994; Trends in Vocational 
Education in the Arts 1980. FRSS Report No. 1 1 . Wright. 
Douglas A.. National Center for Educational Statistics. 
1980. 



102 



First Things First: What Pubiit Anenda 

Americans Espect from the loimdation 1994 atul 
Public Schools and 26th Pn, D id tn pa 

Annual Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup 
Poll of the Public's Attitudes 
Toward the Public Schools 



The results of two 1994 nationwide studies are presented 
Safety and basic skills are two of the most important 
public school issues Positive changes in attitudes toward 
arts education are shown over a live-year period 



Public Agenda 
Foundation and 
Phi Delta Kappa 



Multiple 



1 08 Arts Participation in America: 
1982 1992 



National Endowment 
lor the Arts Or.tober 
19 *!^ 



Ai/diencc data were compiled over time The 1992 study Robinson. John 

includes information on attitudes toward the arts. 

demographics, and factors affecting participation Level of 

education and income are important factors in arts 

participation 



Multiple 1992 Addendum to the 1989 Souicebook of Arts 
Statistics. Westat. Inc . May 1992 



87 Meaning and Value: 

Reflections on What Students 
Say About School 



of C.jfiH uiiwi 
,uhi SuiHUusion V 8, 
ri 3 pp 216 2.38 
1993 



Secorularv students perceptions of their school Stmson. Susan 

(utpei lenu's and their dance classes are explored Studenis 
valued their dance classes because of caring instructors 
and the fun. hard work 



Dance Hungs of Use and Things of Beauty The Swam County 
High School Arts Piogidin. Daedalus.M 112. n 3. 
Summer 1983 



1 18 A Study of the Perceptions of 
Business and Community 
Leaders Regarding the 
Economic Importance of the 
Arts and Arts Education in 
Mississippi 



Buhmu of Educational 
Meseaich and 
I valuation Colloqu of 
Iducatiiiii. Mississippi 
State Univeisitv 
Jackson, MS June 
1991 



focus groups and a survey of businesses who had moved 
to Mississippi revealed support for the arts and arts 
education among the business communitv Oualitv of lifi* 
and wuikfoice issues are explored 



Turnipseed. Jorja 
Pound. Giacomo 
Oliva. Charles 
Campbell, and 
Steven Haruiri 



Multiple 
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127 



Titio 



Dance Bducation in American 
Public Schools: Case Studies 



119 



The Status of Arts education in 
American Public Schools* 



133 



129 



131 



PvlUlcatioQ 



National Arts 
Education Research 
Center. University of 
Illinois. Urbana. IL. 
1991 



National Arts 
Education Research 
Center University of 
Illinois. Urbana. IL. 
1991 



Arts in the Local economy 
Final Report 



Theatre education In United 
States High Schools: A Survey 
Report 

Custom A Cherishing: The Arts 
in elementary Schools 



Quickscsn 

STATUS STUDIES 



Auttunts) 



fm 



Leonhard, Charles Multiple 



National Assembly of 
Local Arts Agencies. 
Washington. 0 C . 
1994 

Teaching Theatre. V 
3 n 2. pp 1-17, Fall 
1991 

National Aits 
Education Research 
Center, Universitv of 
Illinois. Urbana IL. 
1991 



Case studies of four established dance programs provide Knowles. Patricia Dance 

insight on strengths and weaknesses. Each of the four and Rona Sande 

provided a different model for study; but they shared 

strong parental/community support, curriculum that 

excites students, administrative support, and other 

characteristics 

This nationwide survey of arts' status in public schools 
was the first in 25 years. Data for small and large 
elementary, middle, and secondary schools showed 
widespread music and visual arts, but many deficiencies in 
time and commitment. Strong parental support was 
shown 



NALAA studied the economic impact of the arts over a National Multiple 

three-year period in 33 communities in 22 states The Assembly of 
average direct impact was $75,326,502 for the 33 areas. Local Arts 

Agencies 

A comprehensive national survey of theatre programs m Seidel. Kent Drama 

high schools reveals that theatre is available in more than 
three quarters of high schools. 

Eight case studies of elementary schools m the United Stake. Robert. Multiple 

States portrayed the 'ordinary problems of teachers Liora Bresler. and 

teaching music, drama, dance and the visual arts. ' Ltnda Mabry 



Related Reading 



"Status of Dance in Education: ERIC Digest," Overby, 
Lynette Young, ERIC Cleaminghouse on Teacher 
Education, 1992; "Voices of Young Women Dance 
Students: An Interpretive Study of Meaning in Dance." 
Stinson, Susuan W., DoanId Blumenfeld^Jones. and Jan 
Van Dyke, Dance Research Journal, 22:2. 1990. 

1992 Addendum to the 1989 Sourcebook of Arts 
Statistics, Westat, Inc., May 1992; Data on Music 
Education, Steinel, Daniel. 1990; Digest of Education 
Statistics 1994. Snyder, Thomas D., U.S. Department of 
Education, 1 995; The Status of Arts Education in Arts 
High Schools In the United States and Canada, Leonhard. 
Charies, 1995; Who Takes Music"^ Investigating Access to 
High School Music as a Function of Social and School 
Factors. Stewart, Carolee, Ph.D. dissertation, 1991. 

1992 Addendum to the 1989 Sourcebook of Arts 
Statistics. Westat. Inc., May 1992 



'Visual Art in Primary Grades: A Portrait and Analysis.' 
Bresler, Liora. Early Childhood Research Quarterly, V. 7. 
pp 397-414. 1992. 



ResiriK of tlu» Elementarv and Secondary School Arts Education Survey sponsored by the National Endowment for the Arts and the U S Department of Education will be released In the fall of 
199S SiM(|ie copies thr» n’suft will bo available by calliiK) (800)4?4-1616 or (?0?)219-1513 This sur.ey v/ill update and augment information provided in The Status of Arts Education In American 
Public Schools ^ 
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Appendix B 

National Arts Education 
Service and Related Organizations 



National Arts Education Service and Related Organizations'’ 



American Alliance for Theatre & Education 

rhcairc Department 
Arizona State University 
Box 87341 1 

Tempe, AZ 85287-341 1 

American Council for the Arts 

tine Hast 53rd Street 
New York, NY 10022 

Educational Theatre Association 

3368 Central Parkway 
C.ineinnati, OH 45225 

Getty Center for Education in the Arts 

401 Wilshirc Boulevard, Suite 050 
Santa Monica, C.A 00401-1455 

Goals 2000 Arts Education Partnership 

7o Council of Chief State Sehoo! Officers 
One Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Suite 700 
Washington, DC. 20001 

Alliance for Arts Education 

John H Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
Hdueation Department 
Washington, DC 20566 

Music Educators National Conference 

1806 Robert Fulton Drive 
Reston, VA 22001 

National Assemblv of Local Arts Agencies 

027 15th Street, NA\'. 

1 2th Floor 

Washington, DC' 20005 

National Assembly of State Arts Agencies 

1010 \'ermont Avenue NW, Suite 020 
Washington, DC 20005 
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(602)965-6064 



(212)223-2787 



(513)559-1996 



(310)395-6657 



(202)408-5505 



(202)416-8800 



(703)860-4000 



(202)371-2830 



(202)347-6352 
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National Art Education Association 

1916 Association Drive 
Rcston, VA 22091 

National Association of Music Merchants 

5140 Avenida Endnas 
Carlsbad, CA 92008-4391 

National Coalition for Education in the Arts 

Vo Music Educators National Conference 
1806 Robert Fulton Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

National Dance Association 

1900 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091-1599 

National Endowment for the Arts 

Arts in Education, Room 602 
1 1 00 Pennsylvania Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20506 

National Endowment for the Humanities 

Division of Education Programs or Museums 
and Historical Organizations Program 
1 100 Pennsylvania Avenue NW, Room 302 
Washington, DC 20506 

National Parent Teacher Association 

Publications Department 

33 North Wabash .Avenue, Suite 2100 

Chicago, IL 6061 1 




( 703 ) 860-8000 



( 619 ) 438-8001 



( 703 ) 860-4000 



( 703 ) 476-3436 



( 202 ) 682-5426 



( 202 ) 606-8400 



( 312 ) 670-6782 
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Appendix C 



Selected Publications, Internet 
Resources, and Resource Publishers 




Selected Publications, Internet Resources, and Resource Publishers 



Arts and Learning 

American educational Research Association 
Arts and Learning Special Interest Group 

Arts Education Policy Revien' 

Heldref Publications 

Children’s Theatre Re\iew 

C'.hildrens Theatre Association of America 

Dance Research Journal 

Congress of Research in Dance 

Journal of Aesthetic Education 

Ihnvcrsity of Illinois Press 

Journal of Physical Education, Recreation and Dance 

American Alliance for Health, Physical Education. Recreation and Dance 

Bulletin of the Council for Research in Music Education 
Journal of Research in Music Education 
Mvsic Educators Journal 

Update: Applications of Research in Music Education 

Music Educators National Conference 

Studies in Art Education 
Translations from Theory to Practice 

National Art Education Association 

Visual Arts Research 

Cniversity of Illinois Press 

limlh Theatre Joutnal 

American Alliance for I’lieatre and lalucatiim 



Selected Internet Resources 

National Endowment for the Arts: Educational Programs 

http://gopher.tmn.com:70/l/NAI'IN/menu.b21 

Goals 2000 and the Arts 

http://gopher.tmn.com:70/l/NAI;IN/inenu.hl (1 

Goals 2000 Li’gislation and Related Items 

http://\\\v\v.ed.gov/legislation/(iOAI.S2000/index.litnil 
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Kennedy Center — ArtsEdge 

http://artscdgc.kcnncdy-ccntcr.org 

Arts Wire 

http://gophcr.tmn. coin;70/l/Arls\virc 

The Getty Art History Information Program 

http://www.ahip.getty.edu/ahip/home.html 

Internet ArtResources 

http://www.ftgi.com/ 

World Arts Resources 

http://www.cgrg.ohio-state.edu/Ncwark/artsrcs.html 



Selected Resource Publishers 

SAG£ Publications, Inc. 

P.O. Box 5084 

Thousand Oaks, CA 01350 

(805)400-0721 

Corwin Press, Inc. 

2455 Teller Road 
Ncwhur>' Tark, CA 01 320 
(805)400-0734 

Superintendent of Documents 

R O. Box 371054 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7054 
(202)512-1800 

Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for Art Education 

2805 E. Tenth Street, Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2008 
(800)206-3815 

Association for Supersision & Curriculum Development 

1250 N. Pitt Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314-1453 
(703)540-9110 
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Arts Education Research and the National Education Goals 



C'lnc ol the purposes ol iiiliool.s. Commtinitie.s, and the Arts is to provide better 
eonneetions between research and policy. The following section outlines 
connections between the research included in the compendium and the 
National Education Goals established by the Goals 2000: Educate America Act. 
Cioals 2000 is the most comprehensive nationn ide policy statement on 
education in recent times, and is currently being translated into educational 
policy at the state and local levels in 48 states. For policy makers who arc 
considering the inelusion of arts programs in state and local education reform 
plans, this analysis may provide some guidance. 

The analysis lists each of the goals, briefly discusses how studies in this 
compendium might relate to the goal, and references a study in the 
compendium who.sc findings seem particularly related to that goal. For some 
goals, although preliminarv findings may support a relationship, further research 
is needed. 

1 . All children in America will start school ready to learn. 

Studies related to this goal would demonstrate that arts experiences in early 
childhood help prepare children for their first years of sehool. This is an area 
where further research is needed and seems warranted by preliminan- findings. 
Example: EvdlticKion of Wolf Trap Institute for Early Teuming T/irmigli the Arts: 
Annual Report E)9l-02. 1992-93. l99.i-9.5. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90%. 

Relevant studies would demonstrate that arts education programs are related to 
dropout prevention and staying in school. Example: The Jlimiciitilci.s Pto^ram 
Evaluation. 1 990- 1 991. 

3. All students will leave grades 4, 8 and 12 having demonstrated 
competency over challenging subject matter... and every school in 
America will ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, so 
that they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, 
and productive employment. 

Since the arts arc one of the subjects referenced in Goal T all of the studies 
relate to this goal. Some studies might suggest that the arts contribute to 
learning in other subjects or in the attainment of more general cognitive skills, 
thus providing another dimension of relationship to Goal 3. Example: I he 
Si hooletl Mind: Do the Arts .Make u Diflerem eP An Empirical Evaluation oj the 
Hamilton Eaiifield SPECIRA+ PmgMim, 1992 - 93 . 
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4* United States students will be first in the world in mathematics and 
science achievement. 

Studies with a direct relationship to Goal 4 were not profiled. 

3. Every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Relevant studies would suggest linkages between adult arts education and 
literacy, workforce skills, or citizenship. Example: Effects of Education and Arts 
Education on Americans* Participation in the Arts. 

6. Every school in the United States will be free of drugs, violence, and the 
unauthorized presence of firearms and alcohol and will offer a 
disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

Studies would suggest relationships between arts education and a safer or more 
orderly school environment. Exatnple: Safe Havens: Portraits of Educational 
Effectivejicss in Comjnunity Art Centers That Focus on Education i?i Ecotwmically 
Disadvantaged Comjyninitics. 

7. The nation's teaching force will have access to programs for the 
continued improvement of their professional skills and the opportunity 
to acquire the knowledge and skills needed to instruct and prepare all 
American students for the next century. 

Relevant studies would establish links between the arts and teachers professional 
development. Exajytple: The National Gallcjy of Art Teachers' Institutes: A Five 
Year Evaluation 1989-93. 

8. Every school will promote partnerships that will increase parental 
involvement and participation in promoting the social, emotional, and 
academic growth of children. 

Relevant studies might support positive relationships between arts education and 
parental involvement, or clarify the factors that tend to facilitate or impede such 
involvement. E.xample: The National Piano Project: Teache?: Parent, and Student 
Paceptiotis of the Betnjits of Piano Studv. 
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Morrison Institute for Public Policy* 

Box 874405 

Arizona State University 
Tempe.AZ 85287-4405 
(602) 965-4525 
(602) 965-9219 (fax) 

Morrison Institute for Public Policy is an Arizona State University resource for public 
policy research, expertise, and insight. The Institute conducts research on public issues, 
informs polic 7 makers, and the public, and advises leaders on choices and actions. A 
center in the School of Public Affairs, Morrison Institute for Public Policy was established 
in 1981 through a gift from the Morrison family of Gilbert, Arizona. Morrison Institutes 
research includes a wide variety of education, social policy, environmental, economic, 
and cultural topics. 



NATIONAL 
ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE 

ARTS 

National Endowment for the Arts 

Arts in Education Program 
1 100 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W, #602 
Washington, DC 20506 
(202) 682-5426 
(202) 682-5613 (fax) 

The National Endowment for the Arts (NEA) is an independent agenc\* of the federal 
government. The NEAs Arts in Education Program's mission is to ensure that children and 
young adults understand the arts and the roles and value of the arts in their lives and society 
through educational opportunities and experiences. The programs goals are to make the arts 
basic to preK-12 education, increase awareness about the value of arts education, and enable 
people and organizations, particularly artists and arts organizations, to improve the quality 
of arts education. These goals arc achieved through many activities at the national, regional, 
state, and local levels. 
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Phoenix artist John Nelson created the illustrations for this report. A painter and sculptor, as well 
as an illustrator, his work has been exhibited at galleries in the United States ami Europe. His work 
is also in public and private collections, including the Tamarind Institute, Intel C.orpo ration, and 
the Haarman-Reimcr Corporation. Nelson has been featured in the American Showcase #17 and 
illustrations have appeared in The Washington Post, Boston ^slohe. Sew Vml? Times, Rolling Stone, and 
other publications. John Nelson lives in Tempe, Arizona. 
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